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Teachers especially need the protection offered 
by Blue Cross-Blue Shield. For full information, 


ie nace 


mail the coupon today! 





BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD 
4010 West Broad Street 
Richmond 30, Virginia 


BLUE CROSS 


Please send me full information about membership in 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 





Name 


Address 


BLUE SHIELD 








City 


School —_- 


RICHMOND 30, VIRGINIA 
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Youll farn 
A FORTUNE 


Between Your First and Last Paychecks! 
Part of everything you earn should be yours to keep. 


The difficulty lies in SAVING it, and in keeping it SAVED. 
YOU need to investigate 


Horace Mann’s Savings Plan. 


It provides whether you... 


1. Live— to see your plan completed 


, 4 Die— before completing your plan, or... 


*s __ somewhere on the way for reasons you 
3. Quit can’t forsee now. 


type of Savings Plan provides for 
N O OT H E R ALL THREE of these possibilities. 


Horace 
Main. 


Sponsored by Your Virginia Education Association 












HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. [C]) ESTATE BUILDER 
VEA BLDG.—116 S. THIRD STREET [] EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA [1] MORTGAGE PROTECTION 
[] AUTO INSURANCE 
Please send information about your SAVINGS PLAN [7]. 
No obligation on my part. 
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Pupils can be sure with Success 
in Spelling 
by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Distinctive features of this series include: 


Skillful Development of Word-Study Skills 

Material presented simply, colorfully, meaningfully, in context, 

with all aspects of word study integrated carefully throughout. 
Functional and Flexible Word Lists 


Mastery List, bonus words, personalized word lists to 
handle a wide ability range. 


Thorough Dictionary Training 
Step-by-step development of dictionary skills, integrated 
with other aspects of the program. 
Clear-Cut Teaching Pattern 


A-B-C-D-E lesson plan and directions for teaching 
consistent throughout. 

Individualized Program 

Incorporated in lesson plans and amplified in Teacher’s 

Editions. 


Varied Approaches to the Study of 
Word Meanings 


A motivated, interesting program. 
Integration with the Other Language Arts 


Story-discussion approach; many opportunities to study 
how words function. 


Development of Spelling Insights 


Awareness of probable and variant spellings of sounds 
and of widely applicable spelling rules. 


Colorful, Functional Typographical Layout 


Motivation for learning, contributory to effective teaching. 


State-adopted for Virginia schools grades 2-7 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mer. C. Glenn Bailey, Virginia representative 
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Published monthly except June, July and Analysis of Local Ability and Effort 24 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 
Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
§ ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
- «ing us. Features 
¢ Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. ~ a ~ 
f Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news Our Cover 3 From the Three Corners 42 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be — ’ 7 
welcomed and space found for as many as Through Editor's Door 4 It's News to Us 45 
possible, Articles submitted are not returned ; ‘ : 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a Teaching Tips 6 Glances at New Books 46 
copy. ° 
Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- Of Persons and Events 29 Advertisers Index 7 
' ing publication. (September and October is- : . : ’ 
fj ves have deadline of July 25 and August 26, In Memoriam 40 Yours for the Asking 48 
a respectively.) 
ba subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
ngle copy. 


ie Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
ociation, Inc., $10.00, including subscrip- 
n to the Virginia Journal of Education. 

second-class postage paid at Richmond, Vir- 








ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Editor 






PHYLLIS G. BROWN T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Editor Bustness Manager 












OUR COVER—George Washington's Grist Mill honors the birthday month of this 
famous Virginian. Situated on Dogue Creek, near Mount Vernon, in Fairfax County, 
Virginia, the mill was built by Augustine Washington, father of George, and came into 
the possession of George Washington in 1752. With his varied activities in statesmanship 
and farming, Washington's diary shows his great interest in the flour mill to which he 
made nearly daily visits when at home, The last journey of his life was a ride to the 
mill, from which he returned chilled and soon became ill. After his death, the grist mill 
operated for some time but gradually became ruinous. In 1932 the Conservation and 
Development Commission of Virginia began the restoration of the George Washington 
Grist Mill. After exhaustive research, the three and one-half story stone building, with its 
inside 16 inch diameter pitchback water wheel and arch over the tail race, has been 
° restored on the seven acre tract given the State by C. C. Carlin of Alexandria. The inside 
Vin NA Jourwal wheel was unusual for mills of that day. Completely restored in 1934, the Mill is now 
DY Parner in care of the Division of Parks of the Virginia Department of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development. It has been leased to the Future Farmers of America since 1940 
(Photograph by Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. ) 
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Many thanks for the copy of “Prin- 
cipals Study 1958-59” recently re- 
ceived. 

This is a work well done, containing 
much interesting and valuable infor- 


mation. 
Milton C. Hollingsworth 
Principal 
Norview Junior High School 
Norfolk 


In the November 1958 issue of the 
Virginia Journal, which is an excellent 
issue, I read with interest the article 
by Virgil Ward. On page 31 reference 
is made to a “Bookshelf on the Gifted.” 
I wonder if I might have two copies of 
this list—one for my personal use and 
one for reference purposes in our or- 
ganization, the Association of Educa- 
tors of Gifted Children. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 

Albert I. Oliver, President 
Association of Educators of 
Gifted Children 

School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Until your letter containing my 
paid-up membership card to the VEA 
came, I had felt like “the forgotten 
man” and completely cut off from the 
only civilization I had known for 44 
years. Thank you for opening a new 
door for me. 

I have missed the Virginia Journal 
of Education terrifically! 

I’m enclosing check for this year’s 
subscription and an extra dollar for 
last year’s copies, September-June, 
1957-58, if it is possible to get them. 

Mrs. P. M. Peerman 
Keysville, Virginia 
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I sincerely appreciate your thinking 
of me so nicely. I shall treasure the 
complimentary paid-up membership 
card for many years, I trust. 

I was happy to render service in the 
State of Virginia. Forty-six years ia 
public education has been my joy, and 
for years, I have a perfect attendance 
record. 

Since I am selling my small faria 
here in Wise County and returning to 
my native State of Tennessee. I wont 
send the one dollar subscription fee for 
the Journal until I get located. 

Mrs. Lucy Embrey Wilson 
Route 1, Box 23 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 


In my education class here at Long- 
wood College, I have chosen to write a 
research paper on the organization and 
functions of the Virginia Education 
Association. I would appreciate very 
much your sending me anything you 
may have that will be useful in ob- 
taining information on this subject. 

Ann H. Ruckman 
Longwood College 
Farmville 


Your check of $416.00 is such a 
help to me in my time of need. I 
sincerely thank you for this amount 
allowed me from the Rosa Lee Guard 
Fund. I am to be hospitalized again— 
so you can at once see what a consola- 
tion this help is at this time on my ac- 
count. 


Retired Teacher 


I do appreciate the courtesy extended 
me by the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion in sending the life membership 
card. After thirty-five years service 
in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, this is indeed an 
honor. 

I enclose my check for $1.00 and 
shall look forward gq) receiving the 
VEA Journal. 


Anne H. Rullman 
Retired 

139 North Fairfax St. 
Falls Church 


Regional Winner 


Brownson Equipment Company, Inc 
of Richmond, has been named Easter: 
Regional winner of Brunswick-Balke 
Collender’s 1958 school equipmen 
sales achievement competition. Thi 
company topped 18 franchised Bruns 
wick dealers in this region. 
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of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 





Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 





Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to — 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country ... and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 
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] Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(C. Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
(0 Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students, 


Name 
School___ 
Street 
City. 
Position or grade. 





























SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


A few openings exist for proven 
teachers in 


GRADES K-6 
ENGLISH 
MATHEMATICS 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Three years experience and 
Masters Degree desired 


$4600-$9000 salary schedule 


Liberal Sick Leave and 
Overtime Pay 


2000 Pupils—100 Teachers 


Twenty miles to New York City 


DR. EDWARD C. MANNING 


Superintendent of Schools 
Pearl River, New York 











Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


A 

ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 
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SPECIAL DAYS AND 
OBSERVANCES 


Feb. 28-March 29—Easter Seal Ap- 
peal—Sponsored by the National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


March 1-31—Red Cross Fund— 
Sponsored by American National 
Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. 
Always the entire month of March. 


March 8-14—Girl Scout Week— 
Sponsored by Girl Scouts of the 
USA, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Observed week including 
March 12, which is the date of 


founding. 


March 15-21—National Wildlife 
Week—Sponsored by the National 
Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll St., 
N.W., Washington 12, D. C. Ob- 
served the week including the first 
day of spring. 


March 17—St. Patrick’s Day—Al- 
ways observed on this date. 


March 22-28—Camp Fire Girls 
Birthday Week—Sponsored by the 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 E. 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Begins on 
the first Sunday following March 
17, date of founding. If March 17 
falls on a Sunday, it will begin on 


that day. 


March 27—Good Friday—Legal hol- 
iday in Arkansas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin 
Islands. Always observed the Fri- 
day before Easter. Commemorates 
the day of Christ’s crucifixion. 


March 29—Kaster Sunday — Easter 
falls on the first Sunday following 
the Paschal full moon which hap- 
pens upon or next after the 21st of 
March, the principal reason being 
that the pilgrims needed moonlight 
to travel on their way to the great 
yearly Easter festivities. The Paschal 
full moon is the fourteenth day of a 
lunar month reckoned according to 
an ancient ecclesiastical computation 
and not the real or astronomical full 
moon. Commemorates the Christ’s 
resurrection. 
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Latin Essay Contest—Sponsored 
by the Classical Association of Vir- 
ginia, this annual contest is open to 
students in the high schools and the 
preparatory schools in Virginia. A] 
entries must be postmarked no later 
than March 15, 1959. For contest rules 
and awards, consult your school prin- 
cipal or write Miss Ronnie Odom, 
Stratford College, Danville, Virginia. 


Violinists, Cellists, Pianists —- 
The fourth annual Merriweather Pos: 
Contest is open to high school violin 
ists, cellists, pianists. Students shal! 
not have graduated by March 1, 1959 
—closing date for applications to be 
submitted. $2,000 and guest appear 
ances with the National Symphony will 
be awarded the first place winner. The 
contest is in tribute to Mrs. Merri- 
weather Post, one of the founders of 
the National Symphony Orchestra, and 
is held in conjunction with MUSIC 
FOR YOUNG AMERICA series of 
free concerts, sponsored by Mrs. Post, 
to be held each evening in Washing- 
ton, D. C. from April 15 through 
May 19, 1959. Free tickets for the 
concerts and details about the contest 
may be obtained by writing—Mr. 
Ralph Black, Manager, National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Hotel Roosevelt, 
16th and V Sts., N.W., Washington 9, 
p. &. 





Economics and the Educational 
Administrator — prepared by Meno 
Lovenstein in the monograph series of 
the School-Community Development 
Study, this presents the economist’s 
view of the economic understandings 
of school administrators, and _ the 
author concludes that economic edu- 
cation is “not satisfactory” and sug- 
gests a way out. This booklet is pub- 
lished by the College of Education of 
The Ohio State University in coopera- 
tion with the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 2 West 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Varicose Veins—a booklet pre- 
pared by American Heart Association 
is offered free by the Virginia Heart 
Association, 12 North Third St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. Written for the patient, 
this booklet explains what varicos? 
veins are, describes principal methods 
of treatment used by doctors today 
and makes general recommendations 
for patients. 

February is “Heart Month’. 
Your contributions to Heart 
Fund helps in research studies. 
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i YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed I 
ry living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose well. | 
Today, these young men look to you for guidance in TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
al reaching the military service decision best suited to U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: : 
no : 
ot 4 , 
at | ], FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are | 
’s & available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
gs | to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you | 
he prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want — and we'll make the arrangements. 
u- 
o- “DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” “POINT OF VIEW" (Black & White I 
b STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 
- | toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) | 
or g 
3 ; 
~ @ 9, BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you'll 
need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. { 
. | TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army | 
€ | erence booklet Army occupations life 
STUDENT booklet describing Army PARENT booklet describing the psy- | 
; job training opportunities chological benefits of Army service 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 
: Name P , I 
i Today, mail this page to: 
; | anon THE ADJUTANT GENERAL | 
4 Department of the Army 
ia | <ay, pone state Washington 25, D.C. | 
, High School Positio ATTN: AGSN 
L . aw Cail al Rail Ele a Deitennal i liettindl aieheemienll eS Rated iieenieal all 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions on growing up 






Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 









Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 








ask about menstruation. 






If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 





fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 






and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 






Modess will be happy to fill your request. 






New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 





“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 






ply... and in language your girls can easily understand. 






Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 






and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 









classroom discussions. 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers ... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 







“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”—in- 





cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 






guide, and copies of above booklets. 






“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 





14... also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 






and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 






plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 






“Confidence Because... You Understand Menstruation” 

























—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 35 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill in- 
cludes script. 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5966-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

copies of ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

copies of ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

16 mm. movie, ‘‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted________Alternate date 

35 mm. filmstrip, ‘‘Confidence Because . .. You Understand 


























Menstruation” with sound without sound. Record: 
16”, 12” Univ. 12”. Circle speed desired: 33%, 45, 78. 
Date wanted (Yours to keep.) 





one ‘‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 
& 





Name 





( PLEASE PRINT ) 
School Course 








School address 





City Zone State 


(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S. AND CANADA) 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 





Complete the following statement in 25 


ssroom furniture is important because...” 


in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 





erty of the American Seating Company. 
words or less: “Properly designed 3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 
* a letter. Include your name and ad- 


Here’s your chance to attend the college or university of your 
choice this summer on a fabulous free scholarship! Just think—a 
Grand Scholarship Award generous enough to cover traveling 
expenses and tuition to any school in the U.S. or any country in 
the world you select! 

The American Seating Contest is easy and fun. There’s nothing 
to buy. All you do is complete the following statement in 25 words 
or less: “Properly designed classroom furniture is important 
because...” That’s all there is to it. Scholarship award will be 
made in cash, 


The next forty winners will receive a $200.00 summer scholar- 
ship cash award. All full-time teachers within the continental 
United States and Alaska are eligible to enter. So, if you’re a teacher, 
don’t miss this exciting opportunity for a free scholarship! 

Here’s a tip that may help you win: Our new booklet, The Facts 
about School Furniture Today, is packed with the latest information 
about all types of furniture for schools. You can obtain a copy by 
writing: American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


any public, parochial, or private school 
within the continental limits of the United 
States—except employees of the American 









TART. 


Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 
the most apt, original, and sincere 
ement in the opinion of the judges, The 
4 iben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
sion will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 
prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
3 eturned. By submitting an entry, and in 
sideration of its being accepted for judg- 
you consent to the American Seating 
npany using such entry or any part 
: eof for advertising purposes, and con- 
t that your entry, contents, and any 
: 48 contained therein become the prop- 


fiahitiiin 
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dress, and the name and address of the 
school where you teach. Address your entry 
to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 
Chicago 77, Illinois. 
4 You may submit as many entries as 
* you wish, but no more than one prize 
will be awarded to any one individual. 
5 Entries must be postmarked not later 
* than midnight, April 11, 1959, and 
received by April 21, 1959. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 
This contest is open to all school 


* teachers under full-time contract—in 


Seating Company, their representatives, 
their advertising agencies, and members of 
their respective families. Contest subject to 
all Federal, state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 





A TUCK iN TIME 


...inadress you'll wear time 


after time. Truly an all-occasion 


Arnel-crepe* in the new blouson 


style, wonderfully easy to 
accessorize. In black or nav y, 
fully-lined tucks from neckline 


to hem. Sizes 10 to 18, $40 
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by Robert F. 
Williams 





LHREE BOOKS 


NAT EVER before has the teaching profession been 

engaged in such widespread and rigorous self- 
valuation. Never before has the American public 
een so interested in what the public schools are doing 
nd how they can be improved. 

Three publications just issued will help both school 
ind lay people to understand and improve their 
schools. 

The American High School Today,' by Dr. James 
B. Conant, former president of Harvard University, 
and former High Commissioner and American Am- 
bassador to Germany, is first for consideration. 

In his introduction to the book, John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, says, “‘If I had 
to recommend a single piece of reading to all Ameri- 
cans who want to improve their schools, I would ask 
fhem to read this report’. 

Dr. Gardner also is of the opinion that after a life- 
time of distinguished contributions to his country, 
Dr. Conant, in this study, has made his greatest con- 
tribution of all. 

In making his two-year study under a Carnegie 
grant, Dr. Conant talked to hundreds of teachers, 
school administrators, and school board members. He 
personally visited 55 high schools in 18 states, in- 
cluding the John Marshall High School in Richmond. 

In view of the fact that in recent years he has ana- 

lyzed European systems of education at first-hand, it 
is particularly significant that he flatly rejects the 
lamor from some quarters that we should reorganize 
ur schools along lines followed in Europe, where 
lvanced education is restricted to an intellectual elite 
usually selected by competitive examination at age 
n or eleven) and where the entire school system of 
country is controlled by the state or national gov- 
nment, 

Although only eight high schools he visited ful- 

led what he considers to be the main objectives of 
comprehensive high school, his overall conclusion 


‘IT am convinced American secondary education 
1 be made satisfactory without any radical changes 
the basic pattern. This can only be done, however, 
the citizens in many localities display sufficient in- 
est in their schools and are willing to support 
-m.”” 
He points out further that if all American high 
s .00ls were as good as some he visited, the education 
our youth would be satisfactory, in his opinion, 


mant, James B., The American High School Today, McGraw-Hill 
0k Co., Inc., New York, 1959. $1.00. 
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except for the study of foreign language and the 
guidance of the more able girls. 

Another criticism he offers: The academically 
talented student (1) is not being sufficiently chal- 
lenged, (2) does not work hard enough, and (3) his 
program of academic subjects is not of sufficient range. 
He found that the able boys tend to specialize in math 
and science to the exclusion of foreign language and 
the neglect of English and Social Studies, while the 
able girls, on the other hand, too often avoid math, 
science, and the foreign languages. 

The biggest obstacle, in his opinion, to developing 
an adequate program of high school education is the 
existence of so many small high schools. He contends 
that a comprehensive high school with adequate 
courses in the humanities, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, and the vocations are prohibitively ex- 
pensive for schools with a graduating class of less 
than 100. 

He says there are three requisites for the successful 
operation of a high school: First, a school board com- 
posed of intelligent, honest, devoted citizens who 
understand that their function is policy-making and 
not administration; second, a first-rate superintend- 
ent; third, a good principal. 

Synopsis 

A synopsis of his major recommendations follows: 
1. The counseling system. Counseling should start 
in the elementary school and continue to the high 
school where there should be one full-time counselor 
for every 250 to 300 pupils. 

2. Individualized programs. Every student should 
have an individualized program with no ‘college pre- 
paratory’’, ‘‘vocational’’, ‘‘commercial’’ label. 

3. Required programs for all. The following courses 
should be required for everyone: four years of Eng- 
lish; three or four years of Social Studies, including 
two years of history, one of which should be Ameri- 
can; senior course in American problems or govern- 
ment; one year of math; and one year of science. 
(This is based on four years of high school.) All 
students are encouraged to include art and music in 
their elective programs. 

(Based on five years of high school, Virginia will 
next year require five years of English, three years of 
history, two years of science, and two years of mathe- 
matics. ) 

4. Ability grouping. A student should be grouped 
by ability, subject by subject, and not across the 
board. For example, a student might be in the top 
section of English, but in the middle or lower section 
of algebra. 
5. Supplement to a high school diploma. In addition 
to the high school diploma, a durable record of courses 
and grades obtained for use in seeking employment 
should be given the graduate. Dr. Conant recom- 
mends that it might be a card that could be carried in 
the wallet bearing the grades made in each subject. 
6. English composition. English composition should 
count for one-half of the total time devoted to the 
study of English in high school. Each student should 
write an average of one theme a week, corrected by 
the teacher, who should be responsible for no more 
than 100 pupils. 
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7. Diversified programs. Courses in typing, stenogra- 
phy, use of clerical machines, home economics, distri- 
butive education, vocational agriculture, trade and 
industrial education should be provided. When op- 
portunities for employment in a given trade disappear 
in a given community, the training program in that 
field should be dropped. New vocational programs 
should be introduced, adapted to local needs. 

8. Special consideration for the very slow readers. 
Remedial reading with the use of special types of text- 
books should be provided slow readers. 

9. Programs for the academically talented. These 
programs should include: four years of mathematics, 
fours years of one foreign language, three years of 
science, three years of English, and three years of 
social studies, requiring at least 15 hours of homework 
each week. Dr. Conant indicates that on a national 
basis 15 per cent of all students are designated as 
academically talented. 

10. Highly-gifted pupils. Constituting only three 
per cent of the student population, some schools may 
have too few gifted children for special classes. They 
should be assigned tutors who will challenge them in 
the development of their special interests. 

11. Academic inventory. The principal each year 
should provide an academic inventory describing pro- 
grams of the academically talented, the percentage 
going to college, etc. 

12. Organization of the school day. The school day 
should consist of a minimum of six periods in addi- 
tion to physical education and driver education. Seven 
or eight period day is preferred with periods as short 
as 45 minutes, laboratory periods and industrial arts 
involving double periods. 

13. Prerequisites for advanced academic courses. Ad- 
mission to 1lth and 12th grade math and science 
would require a grade of at least C in the previous 
year's course. Physics, if offered in the 12th grade, 
should be offered only to those students who had 
made three C’s in three years of math. C would be 
required for entry into the second year of a foreign 
language sequence. 

14. Student rank. Students should not be given a 
rank in class because this often encourages bright 
students to elect easy courses in order to obtain high 
grades. College admission officers should look at the 
entire transcript rather than at the misleading rank in 
class. 

15. Academic honors. There should be published at 
the end of each marking period a list of the students 
who make an average of B in the classes set up for the 
academically talented. For non-academically talented, 
special recognition should also be devised. 

16. Developmental reading program. Not to be con- 
fused with the remedial reading program, this would 
be a voluntary instructional program designed to in- 
crease reading speed, improve comprehension, and to 
provide wider reading variety. 

17. Summer school. Tuition free summer school 
should be provided in which work will not only be 
made up, but also courses will be available for the 
bright and ambitious students who wish to broaden 
the scope of their elective programs. 
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18. Foreign languages. A third and fourth year of 
foreign languages should be offered no matter how few 
pupils enroll. There should be a four-year sequence 
of one foreign language. If a child has a real difficulty 
with the first year of a foreign language, he should 
be advised against continuing. 

He roundly condemns the existing practice of study- 
ing two or more foreign languages for two years each 
in high school and strongly urges concentrating on 
one language, so that the student in time may acquire 
some real grasp of the foreign tongue. 

19. Sctence courses, The required science course 
(physical or biological science) offered all students 
on three ability levels: 


(a) A required science course 
(b) Electives—Two types of chemistry courses: 
(1) A difficult course requiring two years of 
math with a C average as a prerequisite 
(2) A less difficult chemistry course requiring 
less than average mathematical ability 

(c) A practical course in physics 
20. The organization of a homeroom in which the 
same group of students would be kept together for the 
entire senior high school course (three or four years). 
This should be composed of a cross-section of the 
school in terms of ability and vocational interests. 
21. 12th grade Soctal Studies. 12th grade should 
provide a course on American problems or American 
government, the enrollment including a cross-section 
of the school; the objective of this course to not only 
develop an understanding of the American form of 
government and of the basis of our economic system 
but also to develop an understanding and respect for 
different types of students. 


Book II Compares Education 


Unlike some observers, Dr. Conant makes little use 
of comparisons with Russian education. On the other 
hand, Fred M. Hechinger’s book, The Big Red 
Schoolhouse,’ is based on the spate of reports, speeches, 
and books which have been written recently about 
Russian education in relation to American education. 

Paul Woodring in his introduction to the book 
says, ‘Even today it appears that the American people 
do not believe nearly as deeply in the importance of 
education as do the Russians. We believe in the sym- 
bols of education—we want our children to possess 
diplomas and degrees. We like the side shows of edu- 
cation, drum majorettes, and athletic contests—but 
the Russians believe in education itself and willingly 
make great sacrifices to get it.”’ 

The book contrasts the philosophy, structure, and 
function of the Russian school system with the 
American school system. 

Hechinger doesn’t think our schools are tough 
enough. He says, ‘““A tough school—tough should 
not mean harsh or autocratic but rather demanding 
and mind-stretching—is an uncomfortable idea in 
the midst of a comfortable way of life. A tough 
school will bring with it inevitable failures. It will 

(Continued on page 27) 


2 Hechinger, Fred M., The Big Red Schoolhouse, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y¥., 1959. $3.95. 
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IRGINIA lost the services of 
3,833 public-school teachers 
during the 1957 school session. 
[his loss, while it represented only 
|2.4 per cent of the State’s 27,261 
teachers, was approximately four 
times greater than the potential 
supply of teachers graduating from 
all of Virginia’s colleges during the 
same year. The resignation of such 
a large number of teachers, plus the 
need for additional teachers created 
by a rapidly growing pupil popu- 
lation, has made it imperative that 
we discover the circumstances under 
which teachers leave the profession. 
Why do they leave? Where do 
they go? These and other impor- 
tant questions were the basis of a 
tudy begun two years ago by the 
irector of the Virginia Supple- 


mental Retirement System to gather 
needed data, Questionnaires were 


lesigned and mailed to each teacher 
pon receipt of an application to 
ithdraw his cr her contribution 
rom the Retirement System during 
he period beginning on October 

1956, and ending on July 31, 
157. Usable replies were re- 
ived from 1,282, or 76.3 per 
nt, of the 1,618 former teachers. 
Male teachers comprised 18.9 
er cent of the respondents; while 
¢ remainder, 1,040 or 81.1 per 
nt, were female instructors. In- 
lequate salaries were ranked as the 
ajor reason why 151, or 62.4 per 
nt, of the male teachers stopped 
iching in Virginia. The second 
st popular reason given by male 
ichers who left was to accept em- 
Oyment in another field. Limited 
portunities for advancement in 
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the teaching profession was listed 
by the men as the third major 
reason for their leaving the pro- 
fession. 

The fourth reason listed by the 
men in the profession seemed to in- 
dicate that many of the male teach- 
ers were not completely dissatisfied 
with the teaching profession, but 
were dissatisfied with some phase 
of their current employment status 
in Virginia. These teachers, who 
comprised 28.1 per cent of all the 
male teachers, accepted teaching po- 
sitions in other states. A closer ex- 
amination of Table I tends to cor- 
roborate this conclusion since only 
6, or 2.5 per cent, of the male 
teachers who stopped teaching in 
Virginia expressed a dislike for 
teaching. 

The primary reason given by the 
women teachers for leaving the 
profession was to rear a family. 
The second greatest number left to 
accompany their husbands who 
had accepted employment in other 
states. Inadequate salaries were 
responsible for the third largest 
number of female teachers leaving 
the teaching profession. The ac- 
ceptance of a teaching position in 
another state was listed as the 
fourth reason for leaving the teach- 
ing profession. 

Apparently, men leave the teach- 
ing profession because it fails to 
offer the financial security and the 
opportunities for advancement 
which they need as they assume the 
responsibility of heading a family. 
Though 16.9 per cent of the male 
teachers who left had Postgraduate 
Professional certificates, they were 


not able to find in teaching a career 
which would be satisfying on a 
life-time basis. Some men who left 
the profession in this state accepted 
teaching positions in other states; 
however, almost one-half of the 
men, 40.3 per cent, indicated that 
they were resolved never to enter 
the teaching profession again. This 
exodus of men from the classroom 
was particularly felt in the high 
schools since 64.8 per cent of the 
men who left were secondary 
teachers. 

Many of the women who left 
were expecting at some future time 
to return. ‘“To rear a family’’ was 
the most popular reason given for 
their leaving; and many planned 
at a later date, when their children 
could be left, to return to their 
professions. Women tend to be less 
career conscious than men, and 
many women teach only a few 
years until they marry and have 
their first children. After marriage, 
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women make their own careers 
secondary to those of their hus- 
bands and, therefore, usually regard 
teaching not as a permanent career 
but as a way of supplementing the 
family income. 

A majority of both men and 
women who left had taught less 
than three years. It appears that 
those who teach several years and 
reach higher salary levels (those 
who get over the ‘“‘young career’ 
hump) usually want to stay with 
the profession. It is the eariy years, 
however, when young men in par- 
ticular, as they are establishing 
homes and families, become impa- 
tient with teaching and feel that 
they must seek more promising 
careers. 

If the young people of Virginia 
are to be able to choose teaching as 
a career with the hope of making it 
truly a career, if a man can look 
upon teaching as promising finan- 
cial security for his family, if teach- 
ing is to earn a position of equal 





TABLE I 
RANK OrpeErR or Reasons Way TEACHERS LEFT THE TEACHING PROFESSION IN VIRGINIA 


REASONS 


Rear a family nape ao: 
Spouse transferred to another State.... 
Inadequate salary 
Accepted teaching position in another State 
Accepted employment in another field.... 
Limited opportunites for advancement... . 
Teaching did not offer year-round employ- 


Low prestige of the teaching profession 
Married. : Fe Be ae dat 

Poor health... ete te 

Too many in-service training activities. ... 
Inadequate retirement benefits. 

Disliked teaching.............. 

Moved out of State........ 

In-service training activities limited...... 
Petty and unprofessional supervision...... 
Discipline problems......... 

Entered military service... . 


respect among the other profes- 
sions, then better salaries must be 
provided. Furthermore, if young 
people who enter teaching are to re- 


Education for Freedom 


by DAVID SARNOFF 


Chairman, Radio Corporation of America 


Recently a number of parents and 
educators have asked me the same 
question: “How do we give young 
people a better understanding of the 
basic difference between freedom and 
Communism? Where do we begin?” 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the place for teachers to begin is at 
the lowest grade level. It is the treat- 
ment of each pupil as an individual, 
with his or her special needs and abili- 
ties, that makes him aware of his role 
in a free-enterprise system. 

It is the grade-school teacher, along 
with the conscientious parent, who 
must first implant in the child a feeling 
for the basic difference between the 
Communist and the Judeo-Christian 
views of life. This difference is to be 
found in their irreconcilable appraisals 
of the individual. 

To the Communists and totalitarians 
of all colors, the human being is the 
raw stuff for building a state or a sys- 
tem. To us, man himself—not a class, 
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or a state, or even a social system, but 
the individual—is the central element. 
His liberty, his human dignity, the un- 
foldment of his creative potentials— 
these are the paramount and decisive 
tests. To us, human life is sacred and 
inviolable. We know that our strength 
depends upon the creative and produc- 
tive contribution of all people. We 
nurture the individual not only for 
what he may contribute to society, but 
for the sake of his own fulfillment and 
self-realization. 

Children in the Soviet Union are 
taught first of all to conform. At the 
earliest school level they are trained to 
fit into a predetermined social pattern, 
where whatever talents and abilities 
they may have are bent to serve the 
needs of the Kremlin in its plan of 
domination, intimidation, and con- 
quest. Therefore, the overriding issue 
between our system and theirs is moral 
—the value of human rights, the 
sacredness of the individual soul. 
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main in it on a life-time basis, then 
some way must be found to offer 
promise of advancement and op- 
portunities for growth, 


Born in USSR, Mr. Sarnoff has 
spent a lifetime of service in the 
USA. His article is condensed 
from the January 1959 issue of 
The Instructor. 


The elementary school teacher plays 
a key role in defending and strengthen- 
ing the free way of life in the face of 
today’s threats. He can meet the chal- 
lenge, as I see it, in two ways: 

First, he can help American young- 
sters achieve a new balance between 
freedom and discipline. We shirk a 
responsibility if we fail to provide a 
firm guidance to young lives. The good 
teacher, like the good parent, knows 
not only the value but the limits of 
freedom. 

Second, I would suggest that we 
must from the very early grades give 
attention to pupils of all types of 
ability. While raising the general level 
of achievement, we must also encour- 
age the gifted to reach the highest per- 
formance of which they are capable. 
Otherwise we cut off a major source of 
strength for the future. 

The teacher’s responsibility is crucial. 
The perpetuation of freedom lies to a 
great extent in his hands. 
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by H. W. TULLOCH 


| Raising Educational Standards— 


Whose Problem? 
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i” facing the problem of who is 

responsible for raising our edu- 
ational standards, let’s list some 

the groups that can have some 
ffect on these standards. This im- 
pressive list includes: 

leachers 

Pupils 

Parents 

PTA’s 

School Principals, Superintend- 


ents, and other Administra- 
tors 
School Boards 


City Council (or County Board 
of Supervisors) 

[ndustries and other businesses 

Press 

State Department of Public In- 
struction 

State Assembly 

leachers’ Colleges 

Federal Congress 

Federal Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 

Here are 14 groups which may 

ive some degree of responsibility 

r our educational standards. It 

uld be simple to point out the 

ecific responsibilities of each one 

these groups. But when I fin- 

ved we would have the usual 

swer—everyone is responsible, in 

rying degrees, and so everyone 

ight to get into the act with re- 
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newed vigor and thereby solve this 
problem. 

This approach would be dull 
and meaningless. Unfortunately, 
the problem of who is responsible 
for raising educational standards, 
and then, more important, how 
can the responsible parties get the 
job done, is much deeper than a 
simple recital of agencies, 

So, I will take a different ap- 
proach. I would like to attack the 
problem in the way we attack a 
problem in industry, because this 
way does produce results, and is the 
way I know most about. If we had 
a similar kind of problem facing 
us in industry, we would look at 
three main aspects of it. ‘These are: 


1. The establishment of ob- 
jectives 

2. Planning to meet the ob- 
jectives 


3. Motivation of the individ- 
uals involved. 


First, let’s consider objectives. 
What are the goals or objectives for 
which our schools exist? Here is a 
basic problem that we must resolve. 
The principles that should give 
direction to the work of the schools 
deserve the continuing attention of 
educators and citizens. The objec- 
tives of the schools should be 
shaped by our understanding of the 


needs of growing children and the 
needs and responsibilities they will 
have as adults. 

Are you clear on your objectives? 
For one thing, do you feel the em 
phasis in the schoolrcom should be 
on teaching subjects, or on develop- 
ing well adjusted members of so 
ciety, or both? 

What actually happens in the 
schoolroom, every day, will depend 
very much on which target the 
teacher is shooting at; if the em- 
phasis is on teaching subjects, then 
it seems we can raise the standards 
by strengthening the curricula, 
eliminating what some people call 
frills, requiring individual disci- 
pline, and permitting each pupil to 
advance at the rate of his ability 
rather than his age. If the emphasis 
is on social adjustment, then there 
will be less individual study and 
more group activity. Both schools 
of thought have their articulate 
partisans. But the ultimate power 
to decide rests with the people gen- 
erally, that is, the patrons in each 
community who elect the council 
men (who in turn select the school 
board members), the patrons who 
vote for, or against, bond issues for 
either gymnasiums and band rooms 
and cars for the driver-training 
courses, or, for science laboratories 
and libraries. 
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I would like to recommend that 
PTA members write down your 
objectives. Also, get your school 
board to tell you what their ob- 
jectives are, and then make these 
known to the community through 
your PTA’s. Such objectives dis- 
cussed and rediscussed at local PTA 
meetings can be the starting point 
to tie down the educational philos- 
ophy of a community. Who knows 
better than local people what their 
objectives should be? Write them 
down before somebody else writes 
them for you. 


Determine Objectives 

With the objectives in mind, 
you can then move on to determin- 
ing what level of performance you 
want. It’s interesting to talk about 
raising standards, but you need to 
determine what you want to attain. 

In Waynesboro recently the 
PTA completed an evaluation 
study of our high school to de- 
termine how our graduates com- 
pared with others on a nation-wide 
basis. The results showed our boys 
and girls compared, on various 
bases, slightly above average. Well, 
is this good enough? I personally 
think we should not be satisfied 
with this ‘“‘average’’ status, but 
there may be others who disagree 
and who are not ready to put any 
more time, effort and money into 
raising this standard. We might as 
well stop right here and find out. 
Until we know specifically just 
what each school administrator, 
school board member, and City or 
County Council member really 
wants as a standard, and how far 
he will go to support the programs 
to obtain or to raise those stand- 
ards, we have not brought into the 
open those specific forces that stand 
in the way of raising educational 
standards. 

What do you do next? Here it 
would seem you need extensive 
knowledge of existing conditions. 
What is the situation? You need 
to obtain detailed descriptions of 
property, programs and personnel, 
and you need measurements of 
pupil achievement as a base upon 
which to plan those changes needed 
to bring actual conditions into har- 
mony with school objectives. A 
continuous flow of data from the 
school boards and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction is 
needed, particularly on those fac- 
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In this article, problems of education are 
tackled as in industry, considering—objec 
tives, planning, and motivation. This ap 
proach is taken from an address delivered 
by the author at the Fredericksburg Distric: 
meeting of the Virginia Congress of Parent: 
and Teachers held at Caroline High School 
Bowling Green, on May 7, 1958. 


Mr. Tulloch is manager of Employee an 
Community Relations for the General Elec 
tric Company, Specialty Control Department 
Waynesboro, Virginia. He has been con 
nected with General Electric since 1936 
having held a variety of posts in various GE 
locations. He has also taught extensively, in 


Henry W. Tulloch 


cluding two years at Tufts College, where he 


received his Master’s degree. 


tors that measure the relative quali- 
ty of performance of the schools. 
With such data available, the local 
PT A's and School Boards can then 
plan what to do to raise their 
standards. In short, you then know 
where to concentrate your efforts, 
rather than working blindly and 
possibly dissipating lots of earnest 
intentions and hard work. 


Let’s move on to another phase 
of our problem, namely, motiva- 
tion. This factor is a key one. For 
unless we can motivate the teacher 
and the pupil, all the fine efforts in 
establishing objectives and plans to 
meet those objectives will never 
really materialize. 


I know that money isn’t the only 
motivator, but it is obviously very 
important. In the last legislative 
session in Richmond the minimum 
starting salary for teachers was 
raised from $2400 to $2550. 
North Carolina is paying $2799, 
Georgia $2900, Florida $3060, 
Alabama $3160, and Louisiana 
$3400. Virginia ranks with South 
Carolina and Mississippi near the 
bottom in the country. 


I am aware, of course, that some 
citizens are saying we don’t need 
to raise salaries because we're get- 
ting all the teachers we need. This 
point of view, I maintain, takes no 
account of quality. Sure, you can 
get all the teachers you want if you 
lower your standards enough. The 
insidious threat is a gradual erosion 
of quality which is hard at first to 
identify, but which can cause ir- 
reparable damage. Pay draws high- 
quality people —those who wiil 
think ahead and not be content 
with just getting by. 


Remember, whatever you pay 
you are going to have to stay alert, 
because there is a great movement 
over this State to get better teach- 
ers. And in my opinion we have 
to continue to work hard on this 
matter of pay. We pay much more 
to a truck driver than we do to a 
teacher, and so, what will be the 
long-run effects of such a situation 
On motivating young people to go 
into teaching? We are getting along 
these days partly because teachers 
are older. 


Ten years ago 28% of the 
teachers in Virginia's schools were 
in the age bracket of 45 to 65. To 
day this figure has risen to 38%. 


We must also remember that em. 
ployment opportunities for women 
have greatly expanded in the last 
25 years. A generation ago teach- 
ing was one of the few occupa- 
tions with a flavor of intellectualli- 
ty that was readily open to women 
As a result, teaching got more than 
its share of smart, earnest people. 
Today, employment opportunities 
for women are wide open every 
where, at the very ‘time that the 
teacher's salary scale still shows the 
effect of the old situation. Perhap: 
you know that in a study spon 
sored by the Ford Foundation’: 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu 
cation, it has been found that, i 
you allow for the effects of infla 
tion, teachers now are receiving jus 
about what they were getting ir 
1904! This study calculated tha 
in 1953 it would have taker 
$9400 a year to give the big city 
high school teacher the same posi 
tion with relation to other group 
that he or she had in 1904. 
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Who is responsible for teachers’ 
salaries? As I see it, it comes right 
home to the school board. And 
when the school board does not see 
fit to accept the responsibility, then 
he P'TA’s must make their feelings 
nown firmly and repeatedly. This 
esponsibility cannot be escaped. 


Of course, we must not lose sight 
f the limitation of money as a 
1otivator. Doubling or tripling 
alaries will not automatically im- 
rove standards, any more than the 
uccession of wage and salary in- 
reases in the last ten years have 
1utomatically motivated people to 
vork smarter or harder. 


School Purpose Forgotten 


Standards can be raised only if 
we want them to be raised—or 
stated differently, only if we are 
motivated to raise them. It is not 
only money, important as that item 
may be. 


Although salaries are too low, 
the principal reason for our educa- 
tion troubles is our philosophy of 
education. It is a philosophy that 
has encouraged us to accept a soft 
approach—-soft guidance, soft stu- 
dent requirements, soft teacher 
preparation, and soft curricula 
generally. We have forgotten what 
is important. In our drive to use 
the school to promote physical and 
emotional stability, pleasant per- 
sonalities and social adjustments, 
we have lost sight of the fact that 
the primary purpose of schools is to 
make young people literate in the 
various fields of organized human 
knowledge. We have neglected 
science and math, for example, be- 
ause those who set the tone and 
lirection of schools have been tell- 
ng us for 30 years that such sub- 
ects are useful only for a small 
nimority. 

You may well ask—what has 
\| this got to do with responsibili- 
y for standards? I think it has a 
reat deal to do with it, because it 

ashes out the Federal Government 
n the matter. It brings the prob- 
m right back to our own door- 
teps because it is up to us what to 
) about it. 


[t is our job—yours and mine 
working right here in our own 
ackyards, to let the teachers and 
hool Boards know what we 
ant. And it is my guess that this 
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will be the greatest motivator you 
can imagine! 

Our school personnel are most 
anxious for our ideas! And educa- 
tional leadership in this country is 
dedicated and strong. If their hands 
can be unshackled by adequate 
funds and support, great new hori- 
zons can be reached. 

Is anyone else responsible for 
raising standards? Apart from the 
parents’ responsibility at home— 
a whole subject in itself—it seems 
to me that the real hope for higher 
standards lies within the teaching 
profession itself. Either those who 
are working in the education field 





It’s Valentine! 


will do this job or it won't be done 

at all—PTA, Federal government, 

State government, or any other out- 

side group notwithstanding. 

And so I come back to the 
teacher—who is the person in the 
best position to raise standards. In 
my opinion, standards are really 
set in the 800 square feet of floor 
space represented in the usual 
school room. Regardless of how 
many PTA meetings we hold, or 
how many rules, laws, and regula- 
tions are made, or how much 
money the Federal government 
borrows from us and then returns 
to us for schools, the teacher carries 
the chief responsibility for setting 
the standards. And to my previous 
point, the teacher must be moti- 
vated to do it. 

Here are some things teachers 
need to do..... 

First, be more vociferous in bring- 
ing our opinions about educa- 
tion before the public. I do not 
feel that teachers are purely 
docile public servants. They are 
too intelligent for such a role. 
We need their ideas on this sub- 
ject. 





In this reawakening of interest 
over problems of education, no 
longer will their voices be lost 
in the wilderness. Teachers are 
now having one of the greatest 
opportunities they have ever had 
to be listened to, and let’s hope 
they take advantage of it. 

The second thing teachers need to 
do is to understand how their 
teaching fits in with the broad 
picture of work opportunities 
for their students in the Com- 
monwealth, and the new and ex- 
citing developments in their own 
field of knowledge. Make sure 
their students know the overall 
picture. Whet their interest and 
their enthusiasm! The pupil 
won't be enthusiastic unless the 
teacher is. 

Third, teachers need to seek the 
help of business men so they will 
know the trends of what is hap- 
pening in the world into which 
their students will enter. They 
must then motivate their stu- 
dents to achieve more. One way 
is to impart to their students 
some knowledge of the rigors of 
a competitive world — some 
knowledge of what it takes to 
make one’s way. We in industry 
see the tragedy almost every day 
in our employment office when it 
suddenly dawns on an individ- 
ual that he or she cannot pass a 
simple employment test. It’s al- 
ready pretty late for many of 
them to ever hope to rectify the 
matter. The teacher can solve 
this problem. 


Encourage Learning 

Let us not forget that education 
occurs in an atmosphere that either 
encourages or discourages serious 
study. Is learning cherished by 
pupils or is it considered “‘sissy’’ 
and scorned? Is it encouraged and 
rewarded, or merely endured? Is it 
popular? Does loyalty to studies 
equal loyalty to the football team? 
In short, do pupils feel impelled to 
education by sensing that it is an 
exciting, serious, approved activ- 
ity? 

A favorable atmosphere for 
learning cannot be legislated into 
being. It is a positive disposition 
that occurs mostly in the day by 
day personal relationships between 
the teacher and the pupil. Its lack 
is tragedy. If it exists, it is the 
pupil's greatest asset. 
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“Why Not a Chapter 
of the 


National Honor Society?” 


| be these days of Sputnik pressure 
our schools must recognize stu- 
dents of outstanding mental abili 
ty. It seems that in the past our 
schools have been vulnerable in this 
respect. Special abilities of students 
have been more than emphasized 
except in scholarship. Students 
with outstanding athletic, forensic, 
dramatic, and special talents have 
always been given recognition. 
However, during the last twenty- 
five years, everything possible has 
been urged by some educational 
leaders to deemphasize mentality, 
such as the elimination of Honor 
Rolls, honor graduates, and the 
like. ‘The feeling was that this sort 
of recognition would not be demo- 
cratic and that all students should 
more or less be placed on the same 
general level. A student with out 
standing ability was likewise 
looked down upon and called ‘‘a 
brain’. It was considered a bad 
policy by some of those to expose it 
and better to ‘‘hide their candle un 
der a bushel’. With the recent rude 
awakening that our very existence 
depends on those with outstanding 
mental ability who must keep our 
country abreast of the threat that 
has been created in the scientific and 


Mational 
Honor Society 
Emblem 


social race for survival, we are at 
last becoming concerned about 
them. 

If we are to awaken, this ren- 
aissance can not be _ postponed. 
Every inducement and recognition 
should be given those upon whose 
talents so much depends. Every 
encouragement and motivation 
must be provided, and one of the 
best ways is through the installa- 
tion of a chapter of the National 
Honor Society—whether it be on 
the senior or junior high level. The 
Senior and Junior organizations of 
the National Honor Society are 
sponsored by our own professional 
organization, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. This sponsorship is based 
upon professional leadership and is 
not organized for private gain or 
maintained by private interests. 
The leaders in our schools have an 
ethical responsibility and duty to 
use Our OWn recognized and ap- 
proved professional organizations 
wherever possible. Regional ac- 
crediting associations look with 
favor upon schools that do this and 
who have chapters of the National 
Honor Society. 

The purpose of the National 


National Junior 
Honor Society 
Emblem 


by IVAN BUTTERWORTH 


Honor Society is to place emphasis 
and recognition on_ scholarship, 
leadership, service, and character. 
The National Honor Society is the 
best known accepted and national 
organization of its kind and has 
international recognition as well. 
It is looked upon as the Phi Beta 
Kappa society for secondary 
schools. In addition, it supports 
its own National Honor Society 
Scholarship program yearly, work- 
ing in cooperation with the Schol- 
arship Qualifying Test given 
throughout the United States. 
Only members of chapters of the 
National Honor Society are eligible 
for these. Membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society greatly en- 
hances a student’s chances of being 
accepted for admittance to colleges 
and in entering other vocations. 
Recognized by colleges and college 
boards, membership in NHS helps 
them and the students in determin 
ing the awards of scholarships. 
The National Honor Society 
was founded in 1921 and its first 
chapter was installed in 1922. In 
October 1957, the United States 
had 6520 active chapters of the 
Senior Society and 1473 of the 
Junior. In the 15 Southern and 
border states there was a combined 
total of approximately 1780 chap- 
ters. (In 1958, Virginia had 111 
chapters of the Senior Society and 
18 of the Junior.) Over 500 new 
chapters in these two divisions are 
installed yearly throughout our na- 
tion. Membership in the Senior 
Society is open to grades 10, 11, 
and 12, while the Junior organiza 
tion serves grades 7, 8, and 9. 
Membership in the National Honor 
Society is looked upon as the high- 
est honor a student can receive. The 
induction exercises can be made the 
highlight occasion of the school 
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ar. Parents of newly selected 
embers can be secretly invited to 
ve induction ceremonies adding 
uch to the general public relations 
ogram of the school. The Na- 
ynal Honor Society is democratic 
that all students who meet its 
alifications are eligible and are 
ted. 
Chapters of the National Honor 
ciety should be school and com- 
inity service organizations. They 
1 be assigned tasks in the general 
001 program that will assist 
eatly. Such profitable assign- 
nts include: sponsoring the 
school newspaper, helping with 
:reer Nights, staging Teacher Ap- 
eciation Days, heading various 
yilanthropic drives, assisting in 
toring other students, and they 
in set up merit awards and ban- 
‘rs in the school emphasizing 
holarship. The chapter can be 
he rallying unit around which a 
nore desirable type of honor in the 
school can be initiated and main- 
tained. Principals who are mem- 
bers of the NASSP know about the 
National Honor Society; many are 
interested in it and have active 
hapters in their schools. Others 
lo not have chapters, and perhaps 
this article will interest some teach- 
rs in scholarship recognition of the 
ighest type who probably will 
\itiate plans with their principals 
r the installation of a chapter 
where there is none. Especially do 
inior high schools need to increase 
number of Junior Chapters 
nce it would seem that pupils of 
cial mental ability should be en- 
uraged and recognized as early as 
This will in turn be 
rried further as each enters senior 
gh school 


ssible 


low to Organize 


[he ways to organize a Chapter 
fairly simple. (Write to any 
mber of the listed State Com- 
ttee of the National Honor So- 
ty, or to a nearby Chapter.) A 
ter written to Dr. Paul E. 
cker, Executive Secretary of the 
ASSP, or to Dr. Colburn E. 
oton, Assistant Secretary for 
dent Activities. -NASSP, 1201 
teenth Street, N.W., Washing- 

6, D. C., will readily bring 
necessary forms and informa- 


to receive a Charter, the 
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Ivan Butterworth 


following must be done by the ap- 
plicant school: 

1. Application form completed 
and signed by the principal of an 
approved secondary school and sent 
to Washington headquarters. 

2. Two copies of a constitution 
to be used by the new Chapter 
must be written that can be similar 
in composition to the sample form 
sent by the national organization, 
both of which must be sent to the 
national headquarters of the organ- 
ization. 

3. A fee of $5 is charged that 
more or less covers the cost of the 
Charter issued. No further charges 
are made by headquarters. 

There are no national dues and 
no local fees may exceed $2. In 
addition, while there is national 
insignia such as pins and the like, it 
is not compulsory that members 
purchase them. However, if they 
are bought, they must be purchased 
through national headquarters. 
Chapters require a B average or bet- 
ter for membership, and this aver- 
age must be maintained by the 
student after joining in order to 
keep membership and the insignia. 
An alternate plan, in effect in many 
large schools of 1000 or more stu- 
dents, is a 15% quota from the 
senior class, a 10% quota from the 
junior class, and a 5% quota from 
the sophomore class. The principal 
and faculty committee can control 
the membership and _ eligibility. 
There should be no reason to ques- 
tion the possible membership of 
any eligible student. This elimi- 
nates the possibility of discrimina- 
tion were this left entirely to the 
Chapter’s members who often wish 
to make the membership too ex- 
clusive. However, the national or 
ganization gives much freedom to 
the local chapters in setting up 
standards in the chapter's constitu- 






Ivan Butterworth describes the National 
Honor Society in this article with emphasis 
on scholarship. He is principal of Dinwiddie 
High School at Dinwiddie, and chairman of 
the Virginia National Honor Society Com- 
mittee. He also represents the State on the 
Southeastern National Honor Society Com- 


tion. Outstanding members of the 
faculty with long and distinguished 
service to the school may also be 





Virginia 
National 


Members of the 
Committee of the 
Honor Society are: 
Ivan Butterworth, Principal 
Dinwiddie High School, 
Dinwiddie, Chairman 

Frank D. Beck, Principal 
Churchland High School, 
Highway 17, Churchland 

Raymond Bodkin, Principal 
Southampton High School, 
Courtland 

J. J. Booker, Jr., Principal 
Cradock High School, 15 
George Washington High 
way, Portsmouth 
J. T. Christopher, Principal 
George Washington High 
School, Danville 

V. W. Kreiter, Principal 
Highland Springs High 
School, Highland Springs 

A. P. Levicki, Principal, J. I. 
Burton High School and 
Superintendent Norton 
City, Norton 

W. Leon Mason, Principal 
Falls Church High School, 
Hillwood and Cherry Sts., 
Falls Church 

F. N. Postlethwait, Principal 
Turner Ashby High 
School, Dayton 

H. L. Secord, Principal, Jef 
ferson Senior High School, 
Roanoke 

E. E. Trent, Principal, Lan 
caster County High School, 
Kilmarnock 


Members of the Virginia Na- 
tional Honor Society Committee 
are available to aid in the in- 
stallation of various chapters 
throughout the State. 














admitted to membership on an 
honorary basis, which often lends 
dignity and respect to the school’s 
chapter and members. 

Chapters that have become in- 
active can readily be activated, and 
without charge, simply by writing 
a letter to national headquarters re- 
questing reinstatement by the prin- 
cipal. Usually chapters become in- 
active as the result of changes in 
administration and _ sponsorship. 
The lack of cooperation and proper 
recognition by school authorities 
have their effect as well. 

Listed with this article are the 
principals in Virginia who compose 
the State Committee of the Nation- 
al Honor Society. In accepting the 
honor of this committee member- 
ship, they are willing to help in the 
growth of this organization. Each 
will gladly assist in the installation 
of a new chapter in a nearby school, 
serve aS a source of information, or 
let teachers and other school people 
know about this organization and 
its purpose. 

In this day of criticism of the 
educational program of secondary 
schools, if all eligible schools would 
install a chapter of the National 
Honor Society, they would at least 
be recognizing and dignifying 
scholarship and those who are gen- 
erally classified as gifted or academ- 
ically talented students. It is hgh 
time that such recognition be given! 


VIRGINIA NATIONAL HONOR 
SOCIETY CHAPTERS 


Groveton High School 
Popkins Lane 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Francis Hammond High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Mount Vernon High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Saint Mary’s Academy 
Alexandria, Virginia 
George Washington High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Amelia High School 
Amelia Court House, Virginia 
Annandale High School 
Annandale, Virginia 
Wakefield High School 
Arlington 6, Virginia 
Washington-Lee High School 
Arlington, Virginia 
Blacksburg High School 
Blacksburg, Virginia 
Blackstone High School 
Blackstone, Virginia 
Cape Charles High School 
Cape Charles, Virginia 
Thomas Dale High School 
Chester, Virginia 
Chilhowie High School 
Chilhowie, Virginia 
Churchland High School 
Churchland, Virginia 
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Clintwood High School 
Clintwood, Virginia 
Stratford Hall 
Danville, Virginia 
George Washington High School 
Danville, Virginia 
Turner Ashby High School 
Dayton, Virginia 
Dinwiddie High School 
Dinwiddie, Virginia 
Fairfax High School 
Fairfax, Virginia 
Falls Church High School 
Falls Church, Virginia 
George Mason Senior High School 
Falls Church, Virginia 
Fork Union Military Academy 
Fork Union, Virginia 
James Monroe High School 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Gate City High School 
Gate City, Virginia 
Hampton High School 
Hampton, Virginia 
Haysi High School 
Haysi, Virginia 
Herndon High School 
Herndon, Virginia 
Highland Springs High School 
Highland Springs, Virginia 
Loudoun County High School 
Leesburg, Virginia 
Brookville High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Princess Anne High School 
Lynnhaven, Virginia 
Osbourn High School 
Manassas, Virginia 
Martinsville High School 
Martinsville, Virginia 
The McLean High School 
McLean, Virginia 
Louisa County High School 
Mineral, Virginia 
Monterey High School 
Monterey, Virginia 
Newport News High School 
Newport News, Virginia 
Granby High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Great Bridge High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Matthew Fontaine Maury High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Norfolk Catholic High School 
Norfolk 5, Virginia 
Norview High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Cradock High School 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
Deep Creek High School 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
Prince George High School 
Prince George, Virginia 
Pulaski High School 
Pulaski, Virginia 
Quantico Post High School 
Quantico, Virginia 
Collegiate School for Girls 
Richmond, Virginia 
Douglas Southall Freeman High School 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
Hermitage High School 
Richmond, Virginia 
Marymount High School 
Richmond 26 Virginia 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Richmond, Virginia 
Manchester High School 
Richmond 25, Virginia 
John Marshall High School 
Richmond, Virginia 


Sacred Heart Cathedral High School 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
Saint Patrick’s High School 
Richmond 23, Virginia 
Roanoke Catholic High School 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Halifax County High School 
South Boston, Virginia 
Spotsylvania High School 
Spotsylvania, Virginia 
Robert E. Lee High School 
Staunton, Virginia 
Tappahannock High School 
Tappahannock, Virginia 
Fairfax Hall Junior College 
Waynesboro, Virginia 
James Blair High School 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
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Mount Vernon High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Annandale High School 
Annandale, Virginia 
Kenmore Junior High School 
Arlington, Virginia 
Robert E. Lee Junior High School 
Danville, Virginia 
Schoolfield Junior High School 
Danville, Virginia 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
Danville, Virginia 
Fairfax High School 
Fairfax, Virginia 
Falls Church High School 
Falls Church, Virginia 
Osbourn High School 
Manassas. Virginia 
McLean High School 
McLean, Virginia 
Pulaski High School 
Pulaski, Virginia 
Halifax County High School 
South Boston, Virginia 
Manchester High School 
Richmond, Virginia 


It Happened in the 


Classroom! 


Teddy, seated in front of Raymond, 
was grumbling and fussing. He ac 
cused Raymond of bothering him, 
pushing the desks too close together, 
and annoying him in other ways. Ray 
mond came to my desk and asked if | 
had a Bible. I handed him one and at 
his request helped him find the Te: 
Commandments. He asked if he migh 
read a verse aloud to the class. We a 
listened as he read in a sonorous voice 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” 

His choice of words, the twinkle i: 
his eye, and his grin produced a de 
lightful climate immed 


ately! 


emotional 


Greta H. Kilmartin 
7th Grade Teacher 
Waverly High Scho! 
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| Educational Expenses and 






Your Federal Income Tax 


One teacher received a refund 
cf $700 on past years’ taxes be- 
ause of deductible educational 
xpenses. Yet the NEA Research 
livision has a file four inches 
thick of letters from teachers 
having difficulty with tax agents 
who are unwilling to allow them 
any deductions for their educa- 
tional expenses. 

Difficulties will be reduced to a 
minimum if teachers, in making 
ut tax forms, know what educa- 
tional expenses are allowed by law 
ind how to use properly the forms 
supplied by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

Teachers must use Form 1040 
long form) to deduct such ex- 
penses, and justify them on Form 
2519. Transportation expenses 
should be itemized on Form 2106. 

Transportation, hotel and other 
lodging expenses, meals, tips, bag- 

gage handling, explained on Form 
2106, are to be subtracted from 
jross income on page 1 of Form 
040 in determining adjusted gross 
income, 

Transportation costs are deduct- 
ble when the teacher travels daily 
» and from home to another city 
r directly from the school where 

teaches to the school where he 
ittends class in the same city. Cost 

commuting between home and 
1@ school attended is not de- 
uctible. 

Meals are not deductible unless 
le teacher stays away from home 
vernight. 

Expenses for books, tuition, and 
es are deductible on page 2 of 

rm 1040, provided the teacher 
sO itemizes all other page 2 de- 
Ictions. 


llowable Expense 


Expenses of attending classes, 
orkshops, and other education- 


Reprinted from NEA Journal— 
nuary 1959. 
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by MARTHA L. WARE 


Assistant Director, NEA Research Division 


al meetings (during sabbatical 
leave or otherwise) are deduct- 
ible if incurred to meet require- 
ments of the employer or the 
State as a condition to retention 
of the teacher’s salary, status, or 
employment; or if incurred vol- 
untarily by the teacher in order 
to improve his professional skills. 

When education is undertaken 
voluntarily, a relationship between 
the purpose of the expenditure and 
the teacher’s duties must be shown 
in order to justify deduction. 


Not Deductible 


Educational expenses are not de- 
ductible if incurred to prepare for 
the profession, to meet minimum 
qualification for a position, or for 
the primary purpose of (1) ob- 
taining a new or substantial ad- 
vancement in position, (2) fulfill- 
ing general educational aspirations, 
or (3) other personal purposes. 

When a teachers convention or 
conference is of the workshop type, 
expenses are deductible as educa- 
tional expenses. When the con- 
vention is operated by a delegate 
system, delegates must prorate their 
expenses—deducting on page | of 
Form 1040 the portion attribut- 
able to educational expenses and 
deducting on page 2 the portion at- 
tributable to organizational busi- 
ness as a contribution to the organ- 
ization represented. 

Educational travel expenses gen- 
erally are not deductible, but the 
Internal Revenue Service is con- 
sidering the possibility of allowing 
the cost of travel courses to be de- 
ducted. 

Certificate titles may imply to 
tax agents that the teacher has in- 
complete preparation for the pro- 
fession when such terms as ‘“‘provi- 
sional’’ are used. If the name of 


the certificate could be misleading, 
the teacher should explain his sta- 
tus in order to avoid misinterpre- 
tation. 

Advanced-degree candidates may 
be considered to have incurred ex- 
penses for nondeductible personal 
reasons unless they can explain that 
improving skills in the present po- 
sition was their primary purpose 
and that obtaining the degree was 
only incidental. 

This year the card (short) Form 
1040A may be used by many tax- 
payers with gross income of less 
than $10,000. Since use of this 
form provides the simplest and 
easiest method of computing taxes, 
teachers will be tempted to use it. 

However, if teachers use this 
form, they will be unable to de- 
duct any educational expenses or 
exclude any sick pay from gross in- 
come. These two items combined 
with page-2 deductions such as 
charitable contributions, interest, 
and certain taxes may result in sub- 
stantial tax reductions. Therefore, 
teachers should take note that the 
easy way may be the costly way of 
making a return. 


If additional information or assist- 
ance is needed, it is suggested that you 
call the Internal Revenue Office nearest 
your address or write to the Director 
of Internal Revenue, 11 South Seventh 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Virginian Receives 
NEA Appointment 


Dr. Marion Nesbitt has been re- 
appointed to the National Commission 
on Safety Education for a three year 
term, by the executive committee of 
the National Education Association. 
Dr. Nesbitt teaches at Maury school in 
Richmond. 
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Memberships 


Continue 


To date 867 schools boast of 100 per 
cent membership in the Virginia Educa 
tion Association. 345 of these schools are 
in 46 counties and cities that have made 
the honor roll with every school in their 
area 100 per cent in VEA membership 
522 schools are in counties and cities that 
have not yet reached the perfect record. 

In addition to lists published in the 
November, December,’ and January 
Journals, here are the schools recently at 
taining 100 per cent membership in their 
state-wide professional organization. 
Counties and Cities 100 Per Cent in 

VEA Membership 


ESSEX COUNTY 
Tappahannock High School 
Rappahannock District Elementary 
School 
Lloyds Elementary School 


MARTINSVILLE CITY 
Martinsville High School 
Martinsville Junior High School 
Joseph Martin School 
Patrick Henry School 
Clearview School 
North Martinsville School 


SCOTT COUNTY 
Gate City High School 
Rye Cove High School 
Dungannon High School 
Nickelsville High School 
Shoemaker Elementary School 
Hilton Elementary School 
Cleveland Elementary School 
Midway Elementary School 
Weber City Elementary School 
Duffield Pattonsville Elementary Schoo! 
Clinchport Elementary School 
Fort Blackmore Elementary School 
Fairview Elementary School 
Manville Elementary School 
Alley Valley Elementary School 
Boone Elementary School 
Greenwood Elementary School 
Mountain Elementary School 
Starnes Elementary School 


Hundred Per Cent Schools in Counties 
and Cities Not 100% 
FAUQUIER COUNTY 
Upperville School 
The Plains School 
Calverton School 
Catlett School 
Bristersburg School 
Morrisville School 


FREDERICK COUNTY 
Armel School 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY 
Smithfield High School 
Isle of Wight School 
Carrsville Elementary School 
NORFOLK CITY 
Northside Junior High School 
Ballentine School 
Mary Calcott School 
Campostella School 
Coleman Place School 
Crossroads School 
Ingleside School 
Lafayette School 
Lansdale School 
James Madison School 
John Marshall School 
James Monroe School 
Norview Elementary School 
Pineridge Elementary School 
Sherwood Forest School 
Walter Herron Taylor School 


NORFOLK COUNTY 
Academy Park Elementary School 
Churchland Junior High School 
Churchland High School 
Cradock Elementary School 
Cradock High School 
Deep Creek High School 
Great Bridge Elementary School 
Great Bridge High School 
Hickory Elementary School 
Moffett Place Elementary School 
Sunray Elementary School 

PAGE COUNTY 
[uray Elementary School 
Shenandoah Elementary and _ High 

School 

Stanley Elementary School 
Grove Hill Elementary School 
Nauman Elementary School 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY 
Bennett Elementary School 
Pethel Elementary School 
Brentsville District School 
Dumfries Elementary School 
Gainesville District School 
Manassas Park Elementary School 
Woodbine Elementary School 


RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 
Sperryville Elementary School 
Forest Grove School 
Reager School 
Amissville Elementary School 
Belle Mead School 

ROANOKE COUNTY 
Cave Spring High School 

VIRGINIA BEACH 
W. T. Cooke Elementary School 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Central Elementary School 
Meadowview School 
Green Spring School 
High Point School 
North Bristol School 
Oak Grove School 
Wallace School 


WISE COUNTY 


Big Stone Gap Elementary School 
J. J. Kelly High School 
West Norton School 
Dirchester School 

Cumbar School 

Glamorgan School 

Tacoma School 

Hurricane School 

Esserville School 

Juncan Gap School 

Laurel Grove School 

Maple Grove School 
Needmore School 

Carter School 

Mountain View School 
Gardner School 

Hunsucker School 

Skeen School 

Gilliam School 

Rocky Fork School 

Wise County Technical School 
Coeburn High School 
Banner School 

Riverview School 

Toms Creck School 

Cranes Nest School 

Saint Paul High School 
Saint Paul Elementary School 
Dwina School 

Crab Orchard School 
Fairview School 

Dry Fork School 

Lyons School 

Marshall School 

Appalachia Elementary School 
Stonega School 

Derby School 

Roda School 

East Stone Gap High School 
East Stone Gap Elementary School 
Exeter School 

Osaka School 

Imboden School 

Exeter #2 School 

Andover School 

Buffalo School 

Inman School 

Dorton’s Chapel School 

| ellyview School 

Pound High School 

Pound Elementary School 
Flat Gap School 

Dotson School 

Dewey School 

Boggs School 

Riner School 

Austin School 

Baker School 

Collins School 


Speech Association 
Holds 50th Convention 


The Fiftieth Annual Convention of 


the Speech Association of the Eastert 


Wyndale School 4s é 
GALAX CITY Ssctadk Steal States will be held April 9-11, 1959 
Galax High School K omental: Sitnnt it the Henry Hudson Hotel in New 
Galax Elementary School Liberty Hall School York City. 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY Valley Institute School This is the Golden Anniversary Yea: 
Achilles Elementary School Hayters Gap School of the oldest Speech Association it 


Plasterco School : i 
HAMPTON CITY Brumley Gap Schoo! America from which all other speecl 
Wythe Elementary School Lowland School and theatre associations have come. 
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State PTA President 





Dr. Edgar M. Johnson is the new 
president of the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. His three-year 
term of office began immediately after 
the last session of the State convention 
on October 23, 1958. Dr. Johnson is 
professor of Education, director of the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, and 
general supervisor of Secondary Stu- 
dent Teaching at Longwood College. 

He has been connected with educa- 
tion since 1924 when he began teach- 
ing in Milford Preparatory School, Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. During 1926-27 he 
was YMCA secretary at Perdue Uni- 
versity and the next year he was direc- 
tor of Religious Education at First 
Baptist Church, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut. In 1928 he returned to Virginia 
is director of Religious Education at 
Second Baptist Church, Richmond. He 
became principal of Curdsville High 
School, Buckingham County, in 1931 
where he remained until becoming a 
member of the Longwood College 
faculty in 1939. 

Born in Kentucky, Dr. Johnson 
moved to Virginia where he entered 
the second grade in the Richmond City 
schools, graduating from John Mar- 
shall High School in 1919. He has a 
BA degree from the University of 
Richmond and a B.D. from Yale Uni- 
versity. He also holds MA and Ed.D. 
legrees from Teachers College, Colum- 
a University. 

Active in a number of professional 
ganizations, Dr. Johnson is a past 
resident of the VEA Teaching Ma- 
erials Section, and a past secretary and 
srogram chairman of the VEA De- 
vartment of Teacher Education. He 

as also headed the Buckingham Coun- 
Education Association and_ the 
ongwood College Education Associa- 
ion. He is chairman of the School 
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Adopted by the 
State of Virginia... 


three important textbooks of the 





Hott SCIENCE PROGRAM 


for Gonoral Science in Grade § 


Davis - Burnett - Gross: 
SCIENCE Book 2 
Experiment and Discovery 


Complete correlating materials: Directed Study Guide (workbook), 
Mastery Tests. For the teacher: Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book (for 
the text), Teacher’s Edition of Directed Study Guide, Key to Tests 


for the standard course in biology. 


Moon - Mann - Otto: 


MODERN BIOLOGY 


Complete correlating materials: Biology Investigations (A workbook 
and Laboratory Manual), Tests (two series, alternated). For the teacher: 
Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book (for the text), Teacher’s Edition of 


Biology Investigations, Keys to Tests 


for the standard course in chemistry 


Dull - Metcalfe - Williams: 


MODERN CHEMISTRY 


Complete correlating materials: Chemistry Workbook, Tests (two series, 
alternated). For the teacher: Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book (for the 
text), Teacher’s Edition of Chemistry Workbook, Keys to Tests 


Virginia representative—John D. Kennedy 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 











Trustee Electoral Board of Bucking- 
ham County. In the Virginia Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, he is a past 
regional vice-president and past first 
vice-president. Among community 
activities, he is chairman of the Board 
of Deacons, Board of Trustees and February 27-28 . 

Sunday School teacher at Concord bs rasan tee amcneall 
Baptist Church. He has also served on i te, 

the Board of Directors of the Farm- Teacher Education Conference— 
ville Lions Club and is a past president Natural Bridge 

of the Buckingham County Ruritan March 13-14— 

Club, Buckingham Farm Bureau Fed- 


Coming VEA Meetings 
(All at VEA Headquarters, Richmond 
except where noted) 

February 20-21— 
VEA Salary Committee 
VEA Local Associations Committee 


VEA Personnel Policies Committee 
VEA Professional Standards Com 


eration, and president and chairman of mittee 
the Board of Directors of the Farmers March 16— rfid 
Presidents of VEA Departments and 


Cooperative, Inc. Sections 
23 
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HIGHLIGHTS—ABILITY AND EFFORT STUDY 
1957-1958 


: Wealth per child—1957-1958: 


1950 1956 
True Values True_Values 


Cees 5: ae. ae. Ms Se oe ee a O. Ela Fae $ 19,038 $ 26 , 355 
abies! hc suis 3 eG oa seas Sees 10 ,616 18.363 
Average... cy is ae 13 ,220 20 , 834 
3. tange in wealth per city child (1956 True Values): 
Warmiden OGee. 3. 555 ae ba ca .$ 51,063 
Norton ete aos 14,546 
3 tange in wealth per county child (1956 True Values): 
Arlington $ 42.917 
Buchanan 7 ,053 
{ tange in wealth per city child (1950 True Values): 
Virginia Beach .$ 52,476 
Warwick 7,488 
5 {ange in wealth per county child (1950 True Values): 
Arlington... $ 25,465 
Princess Anne. 4,224 
6. The effort among cities for 1957-1958 as based on 1956 True Values ranged 


from Clifton Forge 85¢ to Virginia Beach 35¢. 


The effort among counties based on 
to Carroll 32¢. 


1956 True Values ranged from Nelson 77¢ 


8. In contrast, the effort among cities in 1957-1958 as based on 1950 True Values 
ranged from Falls Church $1.53 to Virginia Beach $0.34. 
9. In counties the range was from Fairfax $2.37 to Dickenson {$0.51. (1950 True 
Values. 
0 Effort based on 1956 True Values: 
Cities . .64¢ 
Counties. . .. + DOE 
Average.. ; .59¢ 


11. Effort based on 1950 True Values: 


Cities. ...: 5h Oe ee 
Counties. . . .96¢ 
Average . 93¢ 


Cities 
Counties 
Average 


Motor Transportation 
College Scholarship 
Awards 


For the first time, Virginia high 


school seniors are offered the oppor- 


unity of participating in the 1959 


Motor Transportation College Scholar- 


hip Awards. A high school senior in 
irginia will win a $500 scholarship 
vard this year and enter a national 
ontest where an additional $1000 or 
500 for first or second place will be 
iven. 
The State award is offered by the 
irginia Highway Users Association as 
irt of a national program sponsored 
the Regular Common Carrier Con- 
rence of American Trucking Asso- 
itions, Inc. to attract young talent 
the motor transportation industry. 
[he contest is open to all Virginia 
iblic and private high school seniors 
10 «will be graduates the current 


r FEBRUARY, 1959 


The assessment ratio (Real estate only) is: 


1950 1956 
.. 42.8 45.9 
. 22.3 
30.0 31.5 


academic school year. The award will 
be made for the best statement of ap- 
proximately 500 words on “What 
Interests Me Most About Motor Trans- 
portation.” Entries will be judged by 
Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Charles 
Hamilton, Managing Editor of the 
Richmond News Leader and president 
of the Virginia Press Association; and 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

State entries must be submitted by 
March 15, and the Virginia winner 
will be announced by April 15. Na- 
tional winners will be announced after 
May 1. 

Details have been sent to principals 
or may be secured from P. M. Jackson, 
Virginia Highway Users Association, 
Jefferson Hotel, P. O. Box 1397, Rich- 
mond 11, Virginia. 


Three Books 


(Continued from page 12) 
demand that some parents must 
admit that their children are less 
gifted than their neighbors’ chil- 
dren.” 

His harshest words are, “But a 
combination of selfsatisfied citizen- 
ry and of uncertain, often down- 
right cowardly, educators has per- 
mitted important segments of the 
American public schools to slip 
from the peaks and vanish into a 
fog of mediocrity.” 

Says Dr. Woodring, “‘As an an- 
tidote to complacency and a sign- 
post pointing to the road ahead, 
this is clearly the most important 
book on education of the post- 
Sputnik era.”’ 

This book will probably become 
an educational best-seller. We 
would hope at the same time so 
would Dr. Conant'’s. 


Book Ill 


An Essay on Quality in Public 
Education* issued by the Educa 
tional Policies Commission of the 
NEA seeks to help those who are 
looking for a way to evaluate their 
schools. This publication will help 
the public and school people meas- 
ure the adequacy of their public 
school program. 

It provides guide lines in answer 
ing these questions: 

1. Is the program individual- 
ized? 2. Is the staff large enough? 
3. Does school leadership seek im 
provement? 4. Are school districts 
large enough? 5. How much does 
a good school cost? 


3 An Essay on Quality in Public Educaticn, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.35 per 
copy. 


Science Coordinator 

A full-time teacher to coordinate 
and direct the teaching of science in 
Arlington elementary schools has been 
named by the Arlington School Board. 
Alexander B. Costea, Jr.. who 
taught science at Washington-Lee 
High School in Arlington last year, has 
been named to the new position. 

Mr. Costea had elementary teaching 
experience at Page Elementary School 
in Arlington before going into high 
school instruction. He also had previ- 
ous elementary teaching experience in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He holds a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education from 
Ohio State University. 
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TEACHERS -sust Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your paymentt-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | wow tresses 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for ds h 
needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. ‘Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 20 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get 


guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 
$10000$ 675 $40000 $2275 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE ee eee ee 20000 1343 50000 2769 


—none of these people will j 
know you are applying f 30000 1995 60000 3249 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial Pinanee LOAN-BY- 


@ on signature only —no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthiy Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 

budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 

time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 

longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 

sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 

NO SUMMER PAYMENTS Se principal Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 

© during summer vacation. If your salary stops during plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
the summer, payments on principal stop also amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- DIAL z 
MHQHCE 


@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. B-11, Omaha 2, Neb. 



































| | 
| Cash | 26 
| Months 




























































managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 
































LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Former! F ( gyre ene retina 
— ‘ormerly State Finance Company |= = 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS @® Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sixty Years of Service S It Rad pony neg = 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. > the money within 10 days = 
; r 'S after the loan is made there = 
<= will be no charge or cost = 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----: :::.: : 
i= > 
>: » re AUIQOONOD DOOD OODDODODNDDNODDOD00R 
Dial Finance Company, Dept. B-11 "a ae are — debts that I have x ; 
‘u mount aying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address H 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s ‘ 1 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost — nee eee ae 
whatsoever. > t 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY— Please list below relative information §j 
Amount you want to borrow $......... On what date of month will your - 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?._.. for our confidential files i 
Amount earned Number of months | Name of Relative —.. (Relationship) ............- ! 
Age... per month $ inland ; you receive salary 1 
Name and address Street...... Town - State............... SO t 
of school you teach... P ‘ din : 
How long with Previous Name of Relative , --.. (Relationship) ................-..---. } 
present employer.......__.............-....-- employment . Street Town State a 
Husband or wife's Salary t 
TI: ccciicctccinncitvwsinninicsticunisimee per month § Name of Relative NN ES t 
To whom are payments on , = . | 
auto made? (Name) i. ae 2 Street Town State wien WOOD a cennimeinantstotinn i 
Bank you deal with (Name)...... eow-vee-vee---s TOWN - Name of Relative oe) ——e lll ! 
Amount you owe bank? $............--.... Monthly payments? $ ; 
What security on bank loan? : Street Town State ---- Occup........ ae 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. | 
nee : Add.) : : . 7 1 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate af | Name Here ee Res ME Ne Re 
ON, EE ee Town | 
Purpose of loan... Town — . County : _.... State BOE a eee ; 
a 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment i 
of Loan $. Ea et Payment $ Due Date = Due Date : eT eee 4 
LEE RS te ee aes Pes ‘ ‘ , a aiid —| 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dia! Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly i 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. + 
with interest as stated herein. 1 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid a 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and 4 of 1% per ‘month on any remainder of such cas u 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shal! be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 





























4 Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 

8 render the then unpaid balance due and payable 

i It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined eae : — a — 

8 under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. i 
! 7 °" ane . . nae , PERSONAL 

§ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES 

§f DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING “REQUIRED [- ——— , a dN ae 

; SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED “Q ? (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 

i] 


be ee ee essen RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 2 neem meee eee eee maa 
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State Department Appointments 


Julian M. Campbell was ap- 
pointed State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, effective December 16, 
1958. He succeeds R. E. Bass who ad- 
vanced to State Director of Vocational 
Education following the death of 
Frank B. Cale. Since 1953, Mr. Camp- 
bell has served as assistant State super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer of the Virginia 
Association of Future Farmers of 
America, and editor of the State FFA 
news magazine. Before that he taught 
vocational agriculture at Appomattox 
and Rustburg High Schools and has 
also served as assistant area supervisor 
and assistant State supervisor of insti- 
tutional on-farm training. He was an 
officer in the U.S. Army for four years. 
Reared on a farm in Amherst County, 
Mr. Campbell graduated from Amherst 
High School and holds a BS degree in 
agricultural education from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He earned his 
MA degree in education at Michigan 
State University. 


Franklin D. Kizer has been made 
Supervisor of Science. He came to the 
State Department of Education in 
1956 as assistant supervisor of Second- 





J. M. Campbell 
for FEBRUARY, 1959 


ary Education and advanced to the 
Science emphasis this past year. He 
was supervisor of Science for the Nor- 
folk County schools during 1955-56, 
and for eight years prior to that he 
taught physics and was chairman of 
the science department at Norview 
High School. He also served the Nor- 
folk Naval Shipyard Apprentice School 
for two years. Born at Amherst Court 
House, Mr. Kizer attended the schools 
of Norfolk City, graduating from 
Maury High School. He earned his 
Bachelor of Arts degree and Master’s 
degree from East Carolina College, 
Greenville, N. C. He has also done 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia, Columbia University, Cornell 
University, and the University of 
Colorado. Mr. Kizer has been the re- 
cipient of the Science Teachers Scholar- 
ship by the Virginia Academy of 
Science, scholarship of the Virginia 
Wing Air Patrol, DuPont fellowship 
in Physical Science, Shell Merit fellow- 
ship, and distinguished service award 
from the Virginia section of the 
American Chemical Society. 


Gerald L. Quirk has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, succeeding Dr. 





Franklin Kizer 


Harold K. Jack who became chairman 
of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education at Temple Univer- 
sity. Mr. Quirk was assistant super- 
visor of Health, Physical Education, 
Safety and Recreation during 1946-58. 
He was named assistant supervisor of 
Secondary Education with emphasis on 
Health and Physical Education in 
1958. He began his professional career 





G. L. Quirk 





A. L. Yeatts, Jr. 





as an instructor in school hygiene for 
the 1934 summer session at the College 
of William and Mary. The next year 
he taught and coached at Hampton 


Mother | High School. During 1935-43 he was 
: director of athletics, head coach and 


teacher at George Washington High 


Wh t (| (| School, Danville, and supervisor of 

a 0 0 health and physical education for the 
Danville schools for three years. Dur- 
ing World War II he was athletic and 
physical training officer for Naval 
Aviation. He also served as aide to 
the Executive Officer, Chief of Naval 
Air Bases Staff, Florida, and was with 
Naval Aviation activities in the Asiatic 
Theatre of Operations. Mr. Quirk has 
a BS degree from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and earned his Master’s 
degree at Boston University. He has 
also completed work at the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration Staff 
College and the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, New York University. He is 
actively connected with various organ- 
izations related to Health, Physical 
Education, Safety, and Recreation. 


Mrs. Isabelle Pettit Rucker has 

become the first State supervisor of 

Mathematics, having been appointed 

as Assistant Supervisor of Secondary 

Education-Mathematics. She has taught 

in the Arlington County Schools, and 

from 1952 to 1957 she was a teacher 

When you need to use the phone in a hurry, what could of Mathematics in the Louisa County 
be handier than an extension phone right where you need High School. During 1957-58 she was 
to use it? on leave of absence to take graduate 
A kitchen extension phone costs less than a nickel a work in Mathematics at the University 
day — and gives you convenience beyond price, To order of Virginia. A native of Louisa Coun- 
yours, just call your telephone business office. ty, Mrs. Rucker holds a Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College and a Master’s degree 
from the University of Virginia. She 
The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company is a member of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Mathe- 


Ask to see wall phones in color — choose from many attractive shades 


of Virginia 
matics Association of America, Kappa 


Delta, and Kappa Delta Pi. 





State Department of Education as As- 
sistant Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture. He succeeds T. V. Downing 
who retired after 30 years of service. A 
veteran of World War II, Mr. Yeatts 
has 14 years experience in vocational 
agriculture. In addition to eight years 
of teaching, he has served as itinerant 
teacher in the institutional on-farm 
training program for veterans for three 


Your Friendly Yea rbook Counselors Archer L. Yeatts, Jr. comes to the 


years, graduate assistant in Agricul- 


GEORGE O. TANNER BILL MORGAN . ; 
tural Education at VPI for one year, 


TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO. and as acting assistant professor of 
P.O. BOX 12, RICHMOND, VA. Agricultural Educaticn at VPI for two 
The World’s Best Yearbooks are Taylor Made years. Mr. Yeatts has been teaching 
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ocational agriculture in Pittsylvania 
‘ounty for the past two years. He is 
native of Pittsylvania County and 
ttended Climax School. He holds BS 
nd MS degrees in agricultural educa- 
ion from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
ite. He is a member of Alpha Zeta, 
‘hi Kappa Phi, and Omicron Delta 
Cappa. 

Grace H. Jenkins has become As- 
istant State Supervisor of the School 
unch program. She succeeds Carrie 

Vaughan who became executive sec- 
etary of the Baptist Woman’s Mission- 
ry Union. Miss Jenkins has served as 
listrict supervisor of the School Lunch 
rrogram for Northern Virginia since 
954. After her first professional ex- 
perience as a dietitian in Milford Hos- 
pital, Milford, Delaware, she returned 
to her native Virginia as a teacher of 
economics at Leesburg High 
School. Since 1950 she has been asso- 
ciated with the State Department of 
Education, serving as district super- 
visor of Home Economics Education in 
Southeast Virginia before going to 
Northern Virginia. A life time resident 
of Loudoun County, Miss Jenkins 
graduated from Leesburg High School 
ind attended Mary Washington Col- 
lege. She holds a Bachelor of Science 
degree in home economics education 
from Madison College and earned a 
Master of Science degree in the subject 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


home 


New Supervisor 





Vanny Zane Hammer is the new 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
for the Mecklenburg County Schools. 
\ lifelong resident of Mecklenburg 
County, Miss Hammer graduated from 
South Hill High School. She received 
ier Bachelor of Science degree from 
Madison College and her Master of 
Science degree from Longwood Col- 
lege. Miss Hammer has taught ten 
years in Brunswick County and one 
year in Mecklenburg County. 
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SPELLING SKILLS 


For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SYSTEMATICALLY 


... through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 


" Now! Adopted © 


for use in 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 


-. Virginia! ” 


. 
. »* 
*. e 
es 4 so 0 « 6.9 @*® 
















Grades 2-8, clothbound 


by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a 
new approach to teaching spelling! 
Children develop spelling power by: 
seeing the word structure 
hearing how the word sounds 
thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 
writing practice 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
review the phonetic and structural 
skills at every level. Jt’s the logical 
way to strengthen reading ability! 
Dictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
meanings; also correlated with lan- 
guage arts. 


Also availabie: Text-Workbook 
NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST.LOUIS 3 


* DALLAS! PASADENA 2 





YOUR VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: 


Julian A. Keane5909 Fergusson RoadeRichmond 26, Virginia 








SUMMER STUDY in 


1S] SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating 
vacation full of new ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in 
service credit in Education, Languages. 
Literature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty mem 
bers of U.S. and overseas colleges. Visit 6, 8, 
10 countries at a cost that makes sense— 
much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY: ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 















MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.-- Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-B 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Adopted by Virginia State 
Board of Education for 
Seventh Grade Reading 


NEW HORIZONS 


Through Reading and Literature 
Book | 


Brewton e Lemon e Ernst 


A New Book with a Two-fold Purpose 


1. READING APPRECIATION 
Literary selections pupils will 
want to read for enjoyment. 

2. SKILLS FOR BETTER READING 


Material to help pupils improve 
their reading. 








Virginia Representatives 





George A. Peek, 1302 Upper Brandon Place, Norfolk 8, Virginia 
Jesse R. Russell, Box 128, Bowling Green, Virginia 


LAIDLAW BROTHER 


36 Chatham Road 
Summit, New Jersey 











University Changes 

Dr. James W. Cole has been made 
dean of the new Division of General 
Studies and Services at the University 
of Virginia. The new dean succeeds 
Dr. George B. Zehmer who retired as 
dean of the Extension Division, but 
continues as professor of education. 
Dr. Cole, professor of chemistry, 
joined the University faculty in 1932 
and has continued to teach there with 
the exception of two years as a DuPont 
research chemist and a recent leave as 
program director in the National 
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Science Foundation’s Division of Scien- 
tific Personnel and Education. During 
1957-58 at the University he organ- 
ized and directed the Academic Year 
Institute for Teachers of Science and 
Mathematics, financed by a National 
Science Foundation grant. Dr. Cole is 
a consultant in chemistry to the U. S. 
Air Force, the Air Research and De- 
velopment Company, and industries. 
He has been chairman of the panel for 
selecting National Science Foundation 
fellows, associate editor of National 
Science Teachers Association, and 








Dr. James W. Cole, Jr. 


chairman of the Talent Search Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Academy of 
Science. A native of Norfolk, Dr. Cole 
received his BS, MS, and Ph.D. degrees 
from the University of Virginia, and 
he recently attended the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies. 





Dr. George B. Zehmer 


Dr. George B. Zehmer, for more 
than thirty years dean of the Extension 
Division of the University of Virginia, 
retires from this post but remains as 
as professor of education, a position he 
has held for many years. As a result 
of his efforts in the Extension Division, 
President Darden says that “the Uni- 
versity now directly touches almost 
every community in the State and 
many more students are enrolled in 
classes outside Charlottesville than are 
attending classes here.” Under the 
supervision of Dr. Zehmer, the Uni- 
versity’s extension teaching has been 
carried each year to more than fifty 
communities in every part of Virginia. 
Dr. Zehmer helped to establish the 
Clinch Valley College, at Wise, now 
in its fifth year, and the new communi- 
ty college in Northern Virginia. Be- 
fore coming to the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1926, Dr. Zehmer had done 
extension work at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and at the University of 
North Carolina. He has also been dean 
of the summer quarter and director of 
the Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia. 
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Optional - Basal 








McKee 
Grades One through Seven 


List in 









Reading 


For your FREE copy of 
“A Primer for Parents” 







Write to 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street Boston, Massachusetts 














William P. Jones, Jr., Urbanna, Virginia Mrs. Isabelle Pillow, Roanoke, Virginia 
Representative Educational Consultant 




















In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA‘S 
GOVERNMENT 


THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 










The most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern ourselves in 
Virginia. Contains all the latest essential informa- 
tion on the functioning of our state, city, and county 
governments. 148 pages, paper-bound. 


xk * eae 
STUDY SCRAPBOOK re a | 
ce eT ea: nao eugene | 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Virginia 


FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE 











| 
| 
I 
50¢ The Copy Postpaid You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More 
a. 1 ¢. __ to cover my order. Gentes “Virginia’s 
Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook unfolds a | eduction 
word and picture story of Virginia History. 36 | Name | 
pages—8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Ideal for | - 
study use or to cut out illustrations when making | Street Address ---~_---------_----_- Copies | 4 “Study Scrapbook of 
scrapbook. ! SSSI the Old Dominion 


(Please print name and address clearly) 
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Sisted for use in Virquua 
New World of Chemistry 


JAFFE 


A 1959 textbook that transforms facts into 
clear concepts—presenting thorough treatment 


of basic theory plus practical applications. 


LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK UNITS 
TESTBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 


Silver Burdett Company 


3272 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.E., ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 


Representative: John A. Harrison 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “3. VIRGINIA 
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VVA President 





John Ankeney is the new presi- 
dent of the Virginia Vocational Asso- 
ciation. He previously headed the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
VVA. Since 1957, Mr. Ankeney has 
been director of the School of Tech- 
nology at Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute of the College of William and 
Mary. During 1942-46 he was an en- 
gineering aid for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, and 
has also served as a training specialist 
for the Norfolk Naval Shipyard at 
Portsmouth. He has taught industrial 
arts at Newport News High School, 
diversified occupations at Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, and 
coordinator of Apprentice training at 
Portsmouth. Mr. Ankeney has a BS 
degree from the West Virginia Insti- 
tute of Technology and a MS degree 
in Industrial Education from Cornell 
University. 


Agriculture President-Elect 





James H. Copenhaver, agricul- 
ture instructor at George Wythe High 
School, Wytheville, is the new presi- 
dent-elect of the Virginia Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers Association, hav- 
ing been elected at the annual meeting 
in Blacksburg, July 10, 1958. As presi- 
dent-elect, he will be a member of the 
executive committee this year, and take 
office at the next annual meeting. 


Mr. Copenhaver is a graduate of 
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VPI where he received letters for foot- 
ball and wrestling. He taught at New- 
port High School, Giles County and 
George Wythe High School, Wythe- 
ville. He served in the U.S. Army in 
World War II with the rank of Cap- 
cain. A past president of the Appa- 
achian area and past president of the 
Wytheville Rotary Club, he received 
his Honorary State Farmer degree from 
the Virginia FFA Association and is a 
memwver of the Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church. He won his State Farmer 
legree while a Vocational Agriculture 
student at Rural Retreat High School. 


Guidance Head 





Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, guid- 
ance director of Fairfax High School 
and chairman of guidance counsellors 
for Fairfax County schools, has been 
elected president of the Guidance Sec- 
tion of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation for a two-year term. 

Mrs. Hopper has previously served 
the State guidance group as secretary- 
treasurer. Also, she served as president 
of District H, VEA and consequently 
a member of the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors, for four years, 1950-54. She was 
chairman of the VEA Professional 
Standards and Teacher Education 
Committee, 1956-57. 

Last year she worked with the com- 
mittee appointed by the Virginia State 
Board of Education to revise require- 
ments for teacher certification. 

Only member of the Fairfax High 
School faculty to have been with the 
school continuously since its opening, 
Mrs. Hopper came to the Fairfax 
schools as a math and science teacher, 
then served as eighth grade coordinator 
until she was named guidance director 
in 1954. She has sponsored the Fairfax 
High yearbook, the FARE FAC 
SAMPLER, and for many years has 
been one of the judges at the annual 
Southern Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion conference at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington. 
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The Macmillan Company 
Proudly Announces 
for basal adoption 

in Virginia: 





GATES: THE MACMILLAN READERS 


(pre-primer through 4th Reader) 


BARNARD: THE NEW BASIC SCIENCE 
(grade 9) 
Both newly listed by the 
Virginia Board of Education 


For information on these outstanding texts, write to 
the Macmillan Company or to your representative: 


Mr. RUSSEL B. HAY, 7707 Rock Creek Rd., Richmond 29, Va. 


Sie Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH , VENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


























SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 29 - August 7 August 10 - September 11 


Here is an opportunity for you to plan a summer study program designed 
for academic enrichment, intellectual refreshment or acceleration toward 
graduation. Choose from an extensive catalogue of courses: 


Architecture Home Economics Music 

Art Journalism )\u sing 

Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 
Education Liberal Aris Social Work 

Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


The School of Education draws upon the resources of the entire University 
to give depth and scope to the program for educators. A comprehensive 
list of workshops and conferences is planned for intensive study of spe- 
cific subjects. Eminent visiting and resident faculty enhance the schedule. 
Enjoy too the scenic splendor of Central New York, the busy calendar of 
events including weekly concerts, guest artists, classic films, timely lectures. 


Write TODAY for a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION of SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 36, Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 
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SPELLING 
FOR 


WORD 
MASTERY 





VIRGINIA 
ADOPT-O-GRAM_ & 


EIM 





MERRILL SPELLERS now adopted in 15 states — used by more than 10,000 school systems! 








SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY JUST ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
FOR GRADES 2 THROUGH 7! THIS NEW SERIES ASSURES MAX- 
IMUM SPELLING SUCCESS FOR ALL PUPILS AT ALL LEVELS — 
INTEGRATES SPELLING WITH ALL LANGUAGE ARTS AREAS 
— TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL AND USE WORDS INDEPEND- 
ENTLY. OUTSTANDING RESULTS GUARANTEED IF SELECTED 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL. 


FRANK CAIN, Virginia Representative 
Woodford, Virginia 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, INC. 
1300 Alum Creek Dr., Columbus 16, Ohio 














little girl 
Is a 


NOW 


Time to show her the charming animated film 


“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


——k-——k-———- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -——k———K—- 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Educational Dept. ST-29, Neenah, Wisc. 


Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color fiim, 
“The Story of Menstruation.” Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)__ 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 





3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)_ 





Also send the following: copies of ‘You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
—copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
(J Teaching Guide 


([] Physiology Chart [_] Mother-Daughter Program 
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THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 


by 
Walt Disney Productions 
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Each year over 100,000 girls begin to men- 
struate before they are 11. So do your 
girls a favor by showing them this movie 
early in their lives. With naturalness and 
charm, this 10-minute, 16 mm. sound and 
color film explains just what happens dur- 
ing menstruation and why. Appealing Dis- 
ney-style characters dramatize health and 
ro4gele)aalial-aiaei(-+-ame ad 1a) em 1'7-11f-1 0) (- ela mealelac 
term loan. 


“YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW"' 
is a lovely'illustrated booklet 
vial ona mmedi,-t-r-felelstem labieldaat-balelam ce 


the pre-teen girl 


“VERY PERSONALLY YOURS” 
re) hd -)a-Meaale)a-mmel-3¢-111-10 m=) 40) f-lal-helela| 
for the teen-age girl. Also avail- 

Teaching Guide, Physiology 


- AAr i + 
1 new Mother-Daughter 


This entire program is available without 


onat-16°4- 0h gels lms 'ol-3a hei Oll- 1a am @lolaelela-bclela 


makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 





KOTEX is a trademark of KiMBERLY-CLAF 
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J. R. Carter J. A. Hall 


Changes Among Elementary 
Principals 


J. Reginald Carter is the new 
principal of John Tyler Elementary 
School, Portsmouth. Born in Cumber- 
land County, he has a BA degree from 
Randolph-Macon College and a M.Ed. 
degree from the College of William 
ind Mary. Assistant principal of the 
Harry Hunt High School, 
Portsmouth, since 1955, Mr. Carter 
has held principaliships at John Ran- 
dolph School, Cumberland County, 
ind the Briggs Elementary School, 


Junior 


Portsmouth. 


Joe A. Hall is the new principal at 
Glen Echo Elementary School in Hen- 
rico County. Before this appointment, 
he had taught in Henrico County for 
the past four years. He has also been 
a teacher and principal in Rockingham 
County for a similar period. A native 
of Boonesville, Albemarle County, Mr. 
Hall graduated from Bridgewater Col- 
lege and is completing his Master’s in 
Education at the University of Rich- 
mond. 


Mrs. Georgia Pfeiffer is the new 
principal of Price’s Fork Elementary 
School in Montgomery County. A na- 
tive of Russell County and a graduate 
of Honaker High School, she attended 
Virginia Intermont College and holds 
in AB degree from the University of 
Tennessee. She has done further study 
it Richmond Professional Institute and 
s presently pursuing her Master’s de- 
zree at Radford College. In addition 
o several years of classroom teach- 
ng, Mrs. Pfeiffer has held visiting 
teacher positions in Mecklenburg and 
Charlotte counties and for the past 
everal years she was junior High 
School assistant principal in Bristol. 


James R. Savedge has been ap- 
jointed principal of the Battlefield 
ark Elementary School in Hanover 
‘ounty. Mr. Savedge was born at 
ittleton, Virginia. A graduate of 
Waverly High School, he attended 
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Mrs. Pfeiffer J. R. Savedge 
Hampden-Sydney College and the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. He received his 
BA degree from the University of 
Richmond in 1953. Mr. Savedge taught 
English at C. T. Smith High School 
in Caroline County for three years and 
the seventh grade at Battlefield Park in 
Hanover County for two years. He is 
a member of the Oak Grove Methodist 
Church, NEA, VEA, and HEA. 


James H. Slusser has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Central 
Elementary School in Rockbridge 
County. For the past eight years he 
has been teaching principal of the 
Highland Belle Elementary School. Be- 
fore coming to Rockbridge County, 
Mr. Slusser was coach and teacher in 
West Virginia at the Hurricane High 
School. A native of Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Slusser attended the public 
schools there and the Staunton Military 
Academy. He received his AB degree 
from Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, and his Master of Edu- 
cation from the University of Virginia. 
He has been president of the Rock- 
bridge Education Association, and is 
now serving as chairman of District F 
Elementary Principals. Mr. Slusser is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa, Ruritan 
Club, and the Presbyterian Church. 


Jefferson V. Sykes now heads the 
Robert E. Lee and Emily Spong Ele- 
entary Schools in Portsmouth. Before 
his appointment as principal, he had 
been a classroom teacher at Port Nor- 
folk Elementary School and taught at 
Harry Hunt Junior High School since 
1955. A native of Spring Hope, North 
Carolina, he has a BS degree from 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C., and earned his M.Ed. de- 
gree at the College of William and 
Mary. Mr. Sykes is a past treasurer of 
the Portsmouth Education Association. 


New District B Principals 

Six elementary principals were wel- 
comed as newcomers to the District 
“B” Elementary Principals Association 
at a recent meeting in Newport News. 








J. H. Slusser Jeff Sykes 

Elizabeth Martin, a native Hamp- 
tonian, has recorded all of her teach- 
ing experience in the various schools 
of Hampton. She enters the John B. 
Cary School from the Armstrong 
School, where she was awarded a life 
membership in the PTA by its local 
group. Mrs. Martin studied at Mary 
Washington College and the College of 
William and Mary, where she has also 
done graduate work. She is secretary 
for the Hampton Education Associa- 
tion and a member of the Hampton 


Baptist Church. 


William Waters comes to the Fort 
Monroe school after nine years service 
as teacher and administrator in U. S. 
Army dependents schools in Austria 
and Germany, and finally superintend- 
ent and assistant chief of army schools 
in France. Active in the American 
Legion, Mr. Waters taught in North 
Carolina following graduation from 
Appalachian State Teachers College. 
He later moved to Arlington, Virginia, 
where he taught for three years and 
earned his Master of Arts degree from 
George Washington University. 


Mrs. Lena K. Mullen followed 
her Hampton public education with a 
B.S. degree from Madison College and 
graduate work at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. She has taught in 
Hampton and York County, and be- 
fore her assignment as principal of 
Sedgefield school, Warwick, she was 
a first grade teacher in Warwick. A 
member of Lebanon Christian Church, 
Mrs. Mullen is also a charter member 
of the Omicron chapter, Delta Kappa 
Gamma and registrar for the comte de 
Grasse Chapter of DAR. 


Mrs. Marjorie Graves, formerly 
a teacher in Patrick, Halifax, and Bed- 
ford Counties, began her local experi- 
ence in the Parkview school. In 1951 
she was made principal of the Briar- 
field School, but her service was inter- 
rupted by three years on Formosa, one 
of which was spent in teaching for the 
American Dependents School. Mrs. 
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Graves, appointed as principal of the 
Riverside School, Warwick, received 
her B.S. degree from Radford College 
and has done graduate work at the 
College of William and Mary and the 
University of Virginia. She is a member 
of the Riverside Baptist Church and 
the Omicron Chapter of DKG. 





Leslie Carter 


Leslie Carter is the new principal 
of the Francis Asbury School, Hamp- 
ton. Mr. Carter taught social studies 
and coached high school sports in 
North Carolina upon graduation from 
Wake Forest University. Immediately 
before army World War II service he 
was principal of the Wise Elementary 
school to which he later returned. He 
also served as headmaster of the Out- 
of-Door School in Sarasota, Florida, as 
well as principal in Alberta, Orange, 
and Franklin, Virginia. He is a mem- 
ber of the Hampton Lions club, the 
First Methodist Church and is past 
president of District J Elementary 
Principals. 





Bill Jack Chambers of Peters- 
town, West Virginia, comes to Caro- 
line County as principal of Lee Maury 
Elementary School in Bowling Green. 
He replaces Jesse S. Russell, principal 
for the past eight years, who resigned 
to accept a position with a publishing 
company. 

Mr. Chambers received his BS degree 
from Concord College, Athens, West 
Virginia and his MA degree from West 
Virginia University in 1954. His ex- 
perience includes two years as teaching 
principal at Waiteville School in West 
Virginia and three years in a similar 
position at Bluff City Elementary 
School in Bluff City, Virginia. 


William Foley is the new prin- 
cipal of Narrows Elementary School in 
Giles County. For the past two years 
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R. P. Parsons 


William Foley 


he has headed the Eggleston High 
School. During 1954-56 he was head 
teacher at Kimballton Elementary 
School, and previously taught English 
at Eggleston High School and Pem- 
broke High School. Mr. Foley gradu- 
ated from Leaksville High School and 
earned his AB degree at Elon College 
in 1951 and his MA degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 1958. 
He served with the armed forces in the 
Korean Theatre during 1951-53, and 
is currently vice-president of the Giles 
County Education Association. 


Richard P. Parsons has been ap- 
pointed principal of Natural Bridge 
Elementary School in Rockbridge 
County. For the past six years Mr. 
Parsons has been principal of Glasgow 
Elementary School. Before coming to 
Rockbridge County, Mr. Parsons 
taught a year and a half at Buchanan 
High School. 

He is a graduate of: Natural Bridge 
High School and Ferrum Junior Col- 
lege. Mr. Parsons received a BS degree 
from Washington College and at pres- 
ent is doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Mr. Parsons is an elder in the High 
Bridge Presbyterian Church and a 
member of the Ruritan Club. He 
coaches little league baseball during the 
summer months. 


H. R. Graham, Jr. is the new 
principal of Maury Elementary School 
in Fredericksburg. Mr. Graham taught 
in the schools of Eagle Rock, Virginia, 
from 1949 until 1954. He served as 
principal of the Eagle Rock Elementary 
and High School during 1954-58. A 
native of Radford, Mr. Graham gradu- 
ated from Emory and Henry College 
in 1949 with an AB degree and re- 
ceived his M.Ed. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1957. 

Thomas M. Dunlap has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Highland Belle 
Elementary School, Rockbridge Coun- 








H.R. Graham, Jr. Thomas Dunlap 
ty. Mr. Dunlap received his BS degree 
at VPI in 1953 in Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. 

From 1953-55 he was in the U.S. 
Army and returned to the profession 
in 1955 as instructor of industrial arts 
at Warwick High School. In 1956 
Mr. Dunlap returned to Rockbridge 
County as the sixth grade teacher at 
Highland Belle and in 1957 he became 
instructor of industrial arts at Natural 
Bridge High School. 





Edgar A. Flora starts his duties 
this year at the Mt. Sidney Elementary 
School in Augusta County, as the prin- 
cipal. He is a native of Virginia, and 
attended Weyers Cave High School and 
graduated from the Timberville High 
School. He took post graduate work 
at Broadway High School, and night 
classes in the Waynesboro High School, 
in Virginia. After several years in the 
U.S. Army and working in industry, 
he entered Bridgewater College from 
which he graduated with a BA degree. 
He taught in the Blue Grass High 
School in Highland County, then came 
to Augusta County where he taught 
mathematics and the sciences for 
three and one half years in the Mt. 
Sidney High School. In 1953 he moved 
to the Middle River High School, in 
Weyers Cave, Virginia, where he served 
as the athletic coach and taught mathe- 
matics until the present time. Mr. 
Flora is a member of the Church of 
the Brethren, and the Mt. Sidney Ruri- 
tan Club. 


Hensley S. Brewbaker has been 
promoted to the assistant principalship 
of Harry Hunt Junior High School, 
Portsmouth, where he has been a class- 
room teacher since 1955. Born in 
Buckanan, Virginia, he has lived most 
of his life in Norfolk. Mr. Brewbaker 
has BA and M.Ed. degrees from the 
College of William and Mary. 
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Adopted for use in Virginia 
The ABC Betts Basic Readers For a complete program .. . 


e The ABC Betts study books 


e The ABC Betts teacher's guides (available in 
teacher’s editions) 


e The ABC Big Book Stories 





The Language Arts Series 


Grades 1 through 6 Betts @ Welch 











To help every child learn to read and grow in his ability to read, The ABC Betts Basic 
Readers provide a clear-cut plan for taking care of individual differences through the 
careful development of interest, word learning, and thinking. The ABC Betts Basic 
Readers make sure that your pupils want to read, that they can read, and that they un- 
derstand what they read! 


The Mastery of Reading 


Revised and Enlarged 
WORLDS OF ADVENTURE, GRADE 7 


Bailey @ Leavell 


Students want to read this book because every selection was chosen both for its appeal 
to young readers and its literary worth. Students can read this book because an integral 
and cumulative reading program helps every student increase his reading power. Com- 
prehension, rate of reading, and vocabulary development are stressed in the first three 
chapters of this book. These three skills are then maintained and extended in the suc- 
ceeding chapters, and other skills are added. 





In addition to the text, there is ... 


a study book and a teacher’s guide 











Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 300 Pike street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 










“WHERE CAN 


I FIND OUT ABOUT COLLIER’S 
SPACE SATELLITES?” * ENCYCLOPEDIA 


* The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 

have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 

young minds are demanding to know more 

about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 

Encyclopedia answers their questions with 

Ps — ara facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 

Sees neers tte ts tee fw Tnrst Earc> Encl Encylo Encyclo Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 

ee, pedia jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 

— prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 

mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 

Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 

el by experts and extensively illustrated to give 

= oes both student and teacher the information they 
mares need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended and approved by every 
State Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 





ine Collies Encydoped a 





*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. iveitieiy ddiiipididaaeed 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. Mrs. Ramer McDias 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, ney penis rere 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | W**hinsten 10, D-©. 
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All-purpose liquid detergent 


Mop it on... | 


Walk 
away //f 

























Select your summer employment 
from the new 1959 Summer Em- 
ployment Directory. Many or- 
ganizations that need additional 
summer help have been listed in 
this directory. 

Pick from these and many more! 
National Parks Dude Ranches 


Summer Resorts Summer Camps 
Hotels Industries 


New 1959 edition now available 
in limited quantity. Send today 
for the valuable .. . 

SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT 
DIRECTORY 

price: $2.00 


on OOO 2008 

























Winton Place Station, Ci 32, Ohio 
‘Please send me the 1959 » Employ- 
ment Directory No. 17. | enciese $2.00. 






















IN MEMORIAM 





B. Frank Walton, Brunswick 
County—Superintendent of schools in 
Hanover and Brunswick counties since 
1945, Mr. Walton died on October 6, 
1958. In a resolution recording their 
loss in his passing, superintendents of 
District D and the Virginia Council 
for Educational Research, Richmond- 
Petersburg Area, paid tribute to Mr. 
Walton—“a man who because of his 
admirable personal qualities and dis- 
tinguished leadership in the field of 
public education was esteemed by his 
associates, loved by his friends, and 
respected by all.” 


Mrs. Brancis Phippins Ford, 
Roanoke—Mrs. Ford, a former teacher 
at Monroe Junior High School and 
later principal of Belmont Elementary 
School of Roanoke City, died on No- 
vember 1, 1957. She was co-author of 
the text, “My Worth to the World”— 
and the title of this publication is a 
clue to the guiding principle of her 
life. A tribute from one of her asso- 
ciates states that “Brancis Ford lived 
for others, her family, her church, her 
friends, her school. She exemplified the 
qualities that mark the truly profes- 
sional teacher. She grew in wisdom and 
in knowledge with the years. Teach- 
ing was a challenge. Learning was an 
adventure. The lives of many are 
richer because of her unselfish devotion 
to her profession.” 


Mrs. Janie G. Nance, Axton, 
Henry County—Mrs. Nance, a retired 
Virginia high school science teacher, 
died at Franklin on November 27, 
1958, and was buried in Martinsville. 
She had taught a total of thirty-seven 
years. She had a BS degree from Rad- 
ford College and a Master’s from the 
University of Virginia. She was a 
member of the Eta Kappa Chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi, and held memberships 
in the Virginia Academy of Science, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and other state 
and national teachers organizations. 








Mrs. Ethel Peters Welch, Nor- 
folk—Mrs. Welch “slipped away to be 
with the Master Teacher” on June 12, 
1958. She was a classroom teacher in 
the Norfolk City School for 34 years, 
teaching at Henry Clay, Chesterfield, 
and Campostella Schools. Her interest 
was in “Childhood Education”, and 
she was active in local, district, State, 
and National Classroom Teacher or- 
ganizations. She was also active in 
Christ and St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, Norfolk; Daughters of the 
American Revolution; and the Busi- 
ness and Professional Woman’s Club of 
Portsmouth. A tribute from fellow 
teachers states “She was sincere in all 
capacities, ever gracious, generous with 
her time and talents, faithful and de- 
voted to duty.” 


David Lionel Gillions, Lottsburg, 
Northumberland County — Mr. Gil- 
lions died in May, 1958, having retired 
fram the teaching profession in June 
1957 after completing his forty-third 
year in public schools. Twenty-two 
years were spent teaching in the schools 
of the Lancaster-Northumberland di- 
vision. Before his retirement he taught 
at Northumberland High School in 
Heathsville. A tribute from co-work- 
ers states that “He was highly esteemed 
by all who knew him, for his devotion 
to the teaching profession, his high 
ideals, and for his wholehearted interest 
in the school program.” 


Mrs. Mary C. Kent, Northumber- 
land County—Mrs. Kent died Novem- 
ber 8, 1958. She taught school in 
Northumberland County for about 30 
years, most of this in the school at 
Wicomico Church. Resolutions from 
the Lancaster-Northumberland Educa- 
tion Association gave tribute to “Her 
long and devoted service to the schools 
and the youth of our community, her 
untiring efforts in the Sunday School 
and other community activities, her 
cheerful disposition, keen sense of 
humor, determination in the face of 
adversity, her high ideals and inspiring 
example.” 
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Cale Memorial Scholarship 














F. B. Cale 


The Frank B. Cale Memorial Scholar- 
ship has been established by the Vir- 
Plans 
ire under way to raise sufficient funds 
which could be invested to “provide at 
least a $200 annual scholarship to be 


ginia Vocational Association. 


used by students who are residents of 
Virginia attending a Virginia college, 
vocational and/or technical school in 
Virginia and who are majoring in any 
field of This 
scholarship should be open for any post 


vocational education. 
high school level training including 
graduate work.” 

Honoring the memory of Frank B. 
Cale, State director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, who died on October 1, 1958, 
Mr. Cale had devoted 40 years to vo- 
cational education in Virginia. A 
graduate of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, he began his education career as 
1 vocational agriculture teacher and 
high school principal in Caroline Coun- 
ty. He was appointed area supervisor 
f vocational agriculture in 1931, State 
supervisor in 1946, and State director 
of vocational education in 1951. 

A life member of the American Vo- 
ational Association, Mr. Cale was the 
recipient of AVA’s outstanding service 
wward in 1955. 
1onorary State and American Farmer 


He had also received 
legrees in the Future Farmers of 
America and held honorary member- 
hip in DECA, FHA, FBLA, and DO 
groups. A past president of the South- 
‘rn Association of Agricultural En- 
rineering and Vocational Agriculture, 
1c had also been a member of the board 
f trustees of the Future Farmers of 
America Foundation and served as a 
nember of the advisory committee, 
Yepartment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 








FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 






PARENT RELATIONS 


ABOUT... 


Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—-and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 









Travel 





JACK STANLEY 
Va. Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Va. 





DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


remy Mutual Life-----» 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 


Name: saeasacteaatltnenadiiicadinetioidaibientebiaelaadeies chia eas 


ts eee eee ee ee 








City: .. 








State: 
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Teacher Education 
Conference 

On March 6-7 at Natural Bridge the 
Department of Teacher Education, 
VEA, will have a conference to study 
teacher education and certification. 
Participants will include lay delegates, 
public and private school delegates, as 
well as representatives from liberal arts 
and teacher education colleges. 


Mathematies and Science 
Conferences at the 
University of Virginia 





This year the two annual confer- 
ences at the University of Virginia for 
mathematics and science teachers will 
be held on February 13 and 14. 

The Twelfth Annual Conference for 
Mathematics Teachers will be held on 
Friday, February 13. A program has 
been arranged for those interested in 
the teaching of mathematics in junior 
and senior high schools. Dr. Bruce E. 
Meserve, Professor of Mathematics at 
New Jersey State College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., will be the main 
speaker. 

The Eighth Annual Conference for 
Science Teachers will be on Saturday, 
February 14. Dr. Philip Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Science Education, Cornell 


Charles Tait Photo = , ‘ é 
University, will be the main speaker 





FREDERICK COUNTY WORKSHOP—Here the principle of electricity is 
demonstrated to a group of consultants and school officials by Dr. John Wells, 


head of the Physics Department at Madison College. The demonstration took 


during the morning session. Dr. John- 
son has had wide experience in the 


field of science. 


place during a two-day workshop held 
on October 16-17 for teachers of Fred- 
erick County, with emphasis on the 
theme, “Working Together to Improve 
Instruction.”” Among the eleven speak- 
ers and consultants for the workshop, 
those pictured above include, left to 
right, seated, Dr. Louis Locke, Madison 
College; Mrs. Kathleen Wise, reading 
consultant of Lyons-Carnahan; Annie 
P. Starling, supervisor of Elementary 
Education. Standing, Melton Wright, 
director of instruction; Raymond 
Dingledine, Madison College; E. Sher- 
man Grable, University of Richmond; 
and Henry Hambrecht, State Depart- 
ment of Education. Dr. Burnice Jar- 
man, dean of the summer sessions at 
George Washington University, ad- 
dressed the workshop on “Current Is- 
sues and Problems in Today’s Educa- 
tion.” 


See schedule of coming VEA 
meetings on page 23. 








CAROLINE HONORS LONG SERVICE. These 14 teachers and educators 
have served a total of 444 years. Their long service was recognized at the Septem- 
ber 2 meeting of the Caroline County Education Association at the Careline High 
School. Those receiving pins for twenty-five or more years of service, are, left to 
to right, front row, Mrs. Margaret Mulhollen, Kate Fraughnaugh, Betty Bingham, 
Oakie Angle, visiting teacher, and Elizabeth Pitts, president of the Caroline Educa- 
tion Association. Second row, Mrs. Florence Valentine, Mrs. Ruth B. Wright, Mrs. 
Winnie Henshaw, Kathlene Sizer, and W. A. Vaughan, superintendent of Caro- 
line County Schools. Back row, J. L. Francis, principal of Caroline High School; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards, Mrs. Lena Pritchett, and Helen Moore. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT -— State Adopted in Virginia!! 


| The Sheldon Basic Our Environment: 


Reading Program How We Adapt 
(Copyright 1957-1958) Ourselves to It 


Grades | through 7 of this series are 


now officially adopted and listed for con- (Copyright 1956) 
sideration for local adoption in all school 

divisions for the period of July 1, 1958 State adopted for the period of July 
through July 1, 1965. 1, 1959 through July 1, 1965. This is 


This ALL NEW reading program is 


the result of exhaustive research and 


; ; Aptis 
grass roots development and testing that eaten ens Its Relation to Us (Grade 7) 
has excited national interest and ac- which was state adopted for the period 


claim. of July 1, 1957 through July 1, 1963. 
Examination copies of texts and activi- 
ty books available (Teachers’ Editions). 


the companion science text to Our En- 


READING CONSULTANT 


leas ue eat ee tects Miss Margaret Brown 
Alfred P. Moyse 7 Ne Woody 301 Grayson Street 


RFD #3, Box 180 A 4727 Pawling St., N.W. 


Fredericksburg, Virginia Roanoke, Virginia 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. — Englewood Cliffs, N. J. KK 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES: 


Portsmouth, Virginia 











Just Adopted 
For Optional - Basal Use In Virginia Schools 


RAND McNALLY AND COMPANY 


NEW DYNAMIC BIOLOGY Baker e Mills e Tanczos 1959 
GENERAL SCIENCE TODAY Gilman e Van Houten 1957 


TWO OUTSTANDING TEXTS 


NEW DYNAMIC BIOLOGY, an entirely new textbook, is the leader in its field 
because it gives you... formal organization for systematic and scientific learning 


of biology . . . an emphasis on life processes .. . a problems approach. . . over 150 
two-color and 29 four-color illustrations . . . a unique unit on Space Age Prob- 
lems confronting the modern biologist . . . Teacher’s Manual . . . Student’s Labo- 
ratory Manual... Correlated Tests 


GENERAL SCIENCE TODAY covers basic principles of atomic energy and its 
applications in a special unit on The New Age of the Atom .. . science is ap- 
proached through the visual, tangible world your students know best . . . in ac- 
cordance with latest curriculum requirements, introductions to Chemistry, 
Physics and Biology are given . . . Teacher’s and Student’s Manuals are available 


For further information, please write J. W. Bland, Virginia Representative 
Rand McNally and Company, Box 126, Alberta, Virginia 
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Evanston, Illinois 


For Use with your State-Adopted 
New Building Better English 


Grades 9 through 12 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 


A complete program of instruction, practice, testing, and review in 
all the fundamentals of English. Lessons that stress oral practice, 
proofreading, and originality in writing—with a clear-cut presen- 
tation of the elements of grammar and language mechanics. 


TESTS 


Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final Tests that diagnose 
student needs, evaluate student understanding of units of learning, 
and measure individual mastery of each skill. Available in con- 
venient 64-page tablets—one for each grade. 


Write for further details 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


White Plains, New York 











.. » IN CLASSROOM RESULTS 
The comments from teachers are evi- 
dence of the satisfaction that the 
twenty-first edition is giving in the 
classroom. A Connecticut teacher 
writes, “I find it a wonderful im- 
provement — so clearly and easily 
presented. My students seem to be 
grasping the material presented much 
easier than in the past.” A teacher 
in Missouri commented, “The pre- 
sentation of the material is much 
better from the point of view of the 
teacher and the student.” 


. . » IN CHOICE OF MATERIALS 
Functional classroom materials con- 
sisting of carefully prepared work- 
books that save time for both the 
student and the teacher; practical, 
easier to use practice sets; standard- 


SOUTH-WESTERN 





Experience makes the difference .. . 


The 21st Edition 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


ized tests; a choice of awards; a 
helpful teachers’ manual; and a com- 
prehensive teachers’ key help the 
teacher meet the needs of all the 
students in the bookkeeping class. 


. . IN POPULARITY 


The twenty-first edition has been 
adopted in all states that have had 
an adoption since it was published, 
including Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Texas, and New 
Mexico. It has also been adopted in 
many large cities, including Miéil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Columbus, St. 
Paul, Louisville, Dallas, Houston, 
Spokane, Atlanta, Grand Rapids, and 
Indianapolis. It is being used as well 
in thousands of smaller cities and 
individual schools throughout the 
country. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 - New Rochelle, N. Y. * Chicago 5 * San Francisco 3 * Dallas 2 
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Retired Teachers Participate 
in Senior Center 

Retired teachers of Richmond have 
been invited to participate in the 
Junior League Senior Center which 
began operation in January. 

Dr. Cornelia S. Adair, a past 
president of the National Education 
Association, and Dr. J. L. Blair 
Buck, formerly with the State De- 
partment of Education, both now re- 
tired in Richmond, assisted the com- 
mittee in arranging for the Senior 
Center. 

Each week day, Monday through 
Friday, from 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M., 
the Senior Center is open in the old 
Scott mansion at 909 West Franklin 
Street, adjoining RPI, where senior 
citizens, past 50, enjoy the spacious 
lounge with conversation, bridge, 
chess, checkers, and dominoes, as well 
as the library where magazines and 
books are provided. Special programs 
include armchair travel talks, com- 
munity singing, folk dancing, music, 
and talks. Community service is also 
included with the senior citizens 
making serving tray favors, stuffing 
envelopes, and the like. Mrs. Wade H. 
Boggs, Jr. is the director. Many re- 
tired teachers of Richmond, both men 
and women, are participating in the 
activities of Senior Center. 


Reading Conference at 
University of Virginia 

The second annual Spring Reading 
Conference at the University of Vir- 
ginia will be held on April 24-25, 
1959. At the opening dinner session 
on Friday evening, April 24, in the 
Student Activities Building at the Uni- 
versity, the featured speaker will be 
Dr. Nancy Larrick, Education Direc- 
tor of Children’s Books, Random 
House, New York City, and past presi- 
dent of the International Reading As- 
sociation. She is a former Virginia 
educator. 

At the general session on Saturday 
morning, April 25, Dr. Mathilda 
Bailey, author, lecturer and college 
teacher, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and Dr. Larrick will speak; and both 
will participate in sectional meetings 
during the day. 

A door fee of $1.00 will be charged, 
and advanced registrations both for the 
banquet session and the Saturday meet- 
ings are requested. Write to Dr. Emery 
P. Bliesmer, Associate Director, or Dr. 
Ullin W. Leavell, Director, McGuffey 
Reading Clinic, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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gts News to Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
-ditor. If unable to find these products 
n your locality, your request to this 
nagazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 





The Combo-Ruler was invented by a 
eacher to help elementary school pupils 
inderstand addition, subtraction, multipli- 
ation and division of fractions and their 
lecimal and percentage equivalents quickly 
ind thoroughly by means of seeing, manip- 
‘lating and feeling. It is made of white 
Polystyrene plastic, 12” in length, The 
face of the ruler reveals the regular 12 one- 
nch divisions, each calibrated into 1 6ths. 
As such, it is a standard ruler for linear 
neasurement. Each of the one-inch di- 
visions is a separate, hinged unit. Each may 
ye turned over, revealing the underside of 
he ruler face. Since the face of the ruler 
1as been divided into 12 equal parts, each 
\f the undersides is marked at its fractional 
alues of 1/12th inch and the decimal 
As each hinged unit 
s folded back, it lays bare one inch along 
After the first two of these units 
re lifted, this information is revealed: 

12th equal 1/6th 16%rd_— equal 
As the next unit is lifted, the 
nformation about 3/1 2th will appear, and 
o on. Complete, easy-to-follow instruc- 
ions telling how to use “‘Combo-Ruler”’ 
ind how to add, subtract, divide and mul- 
iply fractions, go with each device. Price 
$1.25 postpaid from Helberg Enterprises, 
Lawndale Avenue, Skokie, 


he base 


162 370. 


New World Electric Hand Dryer is 
lesigned to make use of dead interior wall 
pace and permits maximum hand drying 
ficiency at a considerable saving in valu- 
ble floor area. It extends only three and 
The same 
urge air capacity that permits a quick 30- 
cond hand drying is rated an outstanding 

ature of the new recess model, Also re- 
uined as functional benefits in the freshly 
tyled dryer are the sturdy cast iron case 
vith heavy porcelain finish, the vandal- 
roof fastening bolts, the specially de- 
igned General Electric motor, and the 
ifety cut-off on the heating element. The 
ew dryer was engineered particularly for 
ew building construction where the 16- 
auge steel recess mounting box can be 
asily positioned in walls of lath and 
laster, dry wall, brick or concrete block 
struction. However, it is also easily 
laptible to remodeling projects and to 
mple ‘‘cut out” installation in existing 

alls. (World Dryer Corporation, 616 
Vest Adams St., Chicago 6, III.) 


The cost of the Angel Stamps men- 
ioned in this column in the November 
ssue is $2.00 for the set of two stamps. 
‘he set includes a happy angel saying 
Excellent. Keep up the good work,” 
nd a sad little angel who says “You 
an do better. I know you can.” 
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ACROSS THE NATION 


Teacher organizatiens in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 
Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 


TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection”, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 


tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 











Representative: John A. Harrison 
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Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


GRADES 2 THROUGH 8 


A thorough, balanced, and well-rounded program for 


building basic language skills. 


HI 











| 
te Burdett Company 


3272 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.E., 
ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 














JUST ADOPTED BY 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 





with 
Noble's 

HANDWRITING - 

for EVERYDAY USE 


GRADES | to 7 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting 


STATE ADOPTED IN 


Alabama New Mexico 
Alaska North Carolina 
California Oklahoma 
Delaware Oregon 
Georgia South Carolina 
Idaho Tennessee 
Kansas Texas 
Kentucky Utah 
Mississippi Virginia 
Nevada West Virginia 


ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACH- 
ER’S MANUALS and many other cor- 
related handwriting aids and Teacher 
Helps available. 


ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The new way to mark pupil’s papers 
with rubber stamps. 


Catalog giving prices and further in- 
formation sent upon request to School! 
Principals. Address Dept. V 


NOBLE and NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Over 50 Years, 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


ee 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Science, Health, Safety, The Macmillan 

Science-Life Series for grades 1-9, by 

J. Darrell Barnard, Celia Stendler, and 

Benjamin Spock, M.D. The Macmillan 

Company, New York, N. Y. Illustrated 

in color. List price—Book 1, $2.32; 

Book 2, $2.48; Book 3, $2.72; Book 

4. $2.80: Book 5, $2.88; Book 6, 

$2.96. 

With the new year, the new Macmillan 
Science-Life Series was released in January. 
Each book, attractively bound in white 
with colorful illustrations, offers a com 
plete unified program in Science, Health 
and Safety, beginning with grade 1 
through grade 9. Textbooks for the first 
six grades are now available, with an 
notated teachers’ editions giving related 
activities and additional teaching aids. The 
program presents new concepts in the 
teaching of elementary science. Not only 
does it cover physical and_ biological 
science, but also the science of behavior, as 
well as the essential content of elementary 
school health and safety courses, and a 
carefully designed curriculum with content 
and methods of science related to the 
problems of young people. 


Improving Reading Instruction, by 
Donald D, Durrell. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
402 pages 
This book draws on experience and 

research to present in a practical way tried 
methods for improving reading instruc 
tion—wiith emphasis on developmental 
rather than remedial, although both have 
an important place in the classroom 


American Speech, Wilhelmina G. Hedde 
and William Norwood Brigance. J. B 
Lippincott Company, New York. 596 
pages 
With expanding media of communica 

tion. television emphasizes the need for 
training students in speaking and listening 
as well as in reading and writing. This 
book points out that the “‘spoken word is 
now more influential than the written 
word’. It discusses the importance of 
everyday speech in a democracy, communi 
cating thought, original speaking, inter 
pretation, and dramatics 


Social Education in Elementary 
Schools, by Henry J. Otto. Rinehard 
% Company, New York, N. Y. 493 
pages. $5.50 
[his book has been prepared with two 
groups in mind—#one for upper-class col- 
lege students and laymen who wish an 
overview on today’s elementary school pro 
gram for presenting wholesome social, 
character, and citizenship education; and 
the other group for teachers, administrators, 
and supervisors already familiar with the 
present-day program who wish to re-ex- 
amine current practices and their own 
thinking 





Guidance and Counseling in the Class- 
room, by Dugald S. Arbuckle. Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., Boston 8, Mass. 397 
pages. $5.00. 

The author gives a complete coverage of 
the major areas of modern guidance in this 
textbook. He places emphasis upon coun- 
seling directly in the classroom. He shows 
the teacher how to lead and to guide— 
how to work with the child and to help 
him adjust to the classroom and to his 
world about him through practical sug- 
gestions and positive help 


Guard Your Heart 






your 
doctor 





2 Control 
your weight 











| 15 4 Keep 


fit 








5 Ease up — 
and relax 












6 Give to fight 
heart disease 








HELP YOUR HEART FUND 


HELP YOUR HEART 
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Drive-In Library Service 


Curb Service! Push Button! Drive- 
n! are so evident today that Warwick 
ligh School Library has installed a 
Wooden Horse” in the hall outside the 
ibrary door. 

This animal was devised to cut down 
n early morning traffic. Those who 
yant to return books without further 
do may deposit them in the ““Wooden 
forse.” It is 2’x3’x4’ made of ply- 
yvood with a slot the size of the largest 
ok so that books may be pushed in 
nd not retrieved. On the back near 
he bottom is a hinged door with a 
ock, which is opened once a day when 
hese books are checked in. 

Very few books put in this box are 
yverdue. This presents a way to en- 
ourage the return of “borrowed” 


0ks without losing face. 


Mrs. Mary Harmon, Librarian 
Warwick High School 
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1 suggestion 


$s 
ype proves helpful 





At last, 
for classroom 
teachers, this 

up-to-date 


NEW MAP OF ALASKA 


This new 28 x 27” Jeppesen Color Relief Map of Alaska at 25¢ 
to teachers—fills big need. Only Alaskan map with three- 
dimensional look, marginal index of geographic and cultural 
names for quick, easy locating—also on map side thumbnail story 
and history—in addition, Teaching Guide by geographer 
ina Cullom Robertson so well known in social studies field. 





! AREER Tee NTP |e 


= s 7 138 
PR senrHeH cigny 


Suddenly faced with Alaska’s routes—has historical facts of 
new importance to our nation, Alaska’s development, also 
teachers need new map and in-_ Robertson Teaching Guide that 
formation at fingertips. State- correlates with map and has 24 
hood changes our flag, number meaningful, practical projects 
of seats in Congress, center of with sources of free and inex- 
U.S. population—adds 2% pensive materials. 

times the size of the State of 


Texas for homesteading. TO GET this 1959 MAP OF ALASKA, 


28 x 27” including TEACHING GUIDE 
THIS new Jeppesen Alaskan send name, address and 25¢ to 
map in shaded relief, natural yeppEsEN AND CO. Box 9165, 
color—shows rivers, RRs, air Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colo. 


Healthful * Delicious « Satisfying! 










Home after a busy day, 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 






eS 


see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
Cc. D. GUESS SUSAN F. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 




















I ees Sete ee 


TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. - Member NATA 
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older. See ad in this issue for order 
ing free movie by Walt Disney Pro 


ductions and other teaching aids. sub- 


basic arithmetic steps: addition, 


teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to clearly show pupils all the 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 


circled. 


Available in school 
year of 1958-59 only. 
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Available only in the United States of America 





(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Edu- 
cational Department) 
oO URS FOR 5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
THE ASKING details of money-making plan for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 
19. List of free teaching aids on coal, 
This is your column. It contains of- coal mining and the uses of coal. 
fers of many educational materials not (National Coal Association ) 
available in other magazines. Watch 21. Samples with brochure and pieces of 
for it in each issue. Order items you cardboard cut out letters for use on 
can use before supplies are exhausted, bulletin boards, exhibits, and posters. 
but do not ask the children to send for (The Redikut Letter Co.) 
this material in their names. It is in- 27. Posture Posters set of 5—designed 
tended for teachers’ use only. For for use in the classroom to illustrate 
fastest response, write directly to the the principles of healthful posture 
advertisers—or use the convenient (American Seating Company) 
coupon below. 32. List of hard-to-find teaching ma- 
terial aids assembled by teachers for 
86. Military Guidance in Secondary teachers. Whether you need samples 
Schools Written especially for the from the farm, forest and mines or 
use of principals, guidance counselors inexpensive science materials and 
coaches and teachers. A source book arithmetic devices, you will want this 
of ideas and suggestions which will list of reasonably priced aids in your 
assist in tailor-making the military file. (Practical Aids Company) 
guidance program in the light of 38. European Travel Courses, Sum- 
students’ needs and local resources. mer 1959—Folder describing a va- 
Also included will be a copy of a riety of programs offering graduate, 
booklet for students, entitled ‘The undergraduate and/or in-service 
Secret of Getting Ahead”’ and another credit, also tours in Latin America 
for parents, entitled ‘““‘What Are Your and Around the World. (Study 
Son’s Chances of Making Good?”’ Abroad, Inc.) 
(Department of the Army) 75. Catalogs and descriptive material 
87. Free Materials on Menstrual Hy- available for Special Education and 
giene. Indicate quantities desired Reading Teacher; also latest informa- 
Growing Up and Liking It. Helpful tion concerning future plans in ele- 
booklet for girls beginning to men- mentary and secondary eduction sent 
struate. Endorsed by doctors and on request. Examination copies pro- 
educators. Perfect supplement to vided. (Syracuse University Press) 
classroom discussions, Use ad in this 94. Bulletin gives highlights of the sum- | 
issue to order movie and color film- mer program and lists all courses of- 
strip accompanied by McGraw Hill fered during the summer sessions, 
Teacher’s Guide. (Educational De June 29 to August 7 and August 10 
partment, Personal Products Corpo- to September 11. Individual pro- 
ration ) gram and departmental brochures are 
88. Helpful Materials for Menstrual also available. (Syracuse University ) 
Education. Indicate quantities of 39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
booklets desired for each age level. for manuscript and cursive writing. 
88a. ““You’re a Young Lady Now”’ is an For lower grades, One copy only to 
illustrated booklet for girls 9-12. a teacher. (Noble and Noble Pub 
88b. ‘‘Very Personally Yours’ is an il- lishers, Inc.) 
lustrated booklet for girls 12 and 90. Webster Number Line—A special 





traction, multiplication, and division. 
It is designed to be tacked or taped 
above the chalkboard and is a per- 
fect device for helping teachers lead 
boys and girls to see that arithmetic 
has meaning and is actually challeng- 


ing and enjoyable. (Webster Publish- 
ing Company) 

What Every Writer Should Know. 
A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do's and don'ts for writers. It answers 
questions on how to prepare a manu- 
script, how to submit it to a pub- 


lisher and points out the benefits and 
pitfalls that face writers. 
tion Press) 


(Exposi- 

















SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 











Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !4, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 








Free to WRITERS | 


| sesh a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional] advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-2 


Eapeere Press wid 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





Cardboard Cut-Out Letters 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 


Boards, 
Signs, Displays, etc. 
sizes, 
colored letters. 


Letter Patterns, 
Available in nine ular 
rd colors and also the un- 
Write for samples, ieathene 


Exhibits, Posters. 


nine s 





and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. 


Hawthorne, California 








The leader of d 


Southeast 
School Assomblios 


Drawer 3387—Greensbore, N. C. 
The Complete 





Educational Entertainment Program Service 























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 























HANDBOOK OF guano * - at 


MATERIALS 


“see ee 


Lure the reluctant reader with iii 
material especially selected for high interest, 
low vorabul 

list covering story books, reference material, 
text books, phonics, and word drill materials. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 


ary, and literary quality. 28 page 


Estacada, Oregon 
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BELA 


L-shaped, pinch proof 
Safety Seat Hinges 
Pat. Pend ) 
Full-width reinforcing 
Brace under front of 
seat 


Tubular reinforcement 
inside front legs 


Double braces between 
rear legs 
Four steel 

reinforcement plates inside 
and outside seat apron 





Extra strong 18 gauge 
tubular frame 





Extra strong 20 gauge 
steel seat 





100°7, superstrength 
bronze welded braces 


No. 1000 
ALL STEEL 






BELA CHAIR 
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onLy BELA 


DARES COMPARE 


.. . because only BeLA builds all X quality 
features into a low priced folding chair 


The chart below tells the story. Only BeLA—of 


the top ten folding chairs—has all 8 quality fea- 


tures essential to longer life and extra strength. 


This “all-8” quality construction means double 


the service, double the strength of other chairs in 


the same price range. That’s the competitive edge 


that make BeLA a sales leader. 


Point for point, 


your best chair buy. Order samples and compare. 


CHAIR. 
D 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


| CHAIR 
H 


Famous for non-tip safety, comfort and 
quiet folding. Choice of six decorator 
colors in enamel, or gold-bronze or 
chrome plated finishes. All steel, plywood 
or spring cushion seats. 98 combina- 
tions in all ...a chair for every budget. 
Fully guaranteed. Also complete line of 
accessories—folding tablet arms, book- 
racks, etc. 


Only BeLA has all 8 Quality Features 
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Brownson Equipment Company 


819 West Broad St. - Richmond 20, Va. 
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Millon «Road. 


THE Shopping Center 





















